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PART I. 


Primeval forests! Virgin sod ! 
That Saxon has not ravaged yet ! 
Lo! Peak on peak in column set, 
In stepping stairs that reach to God ! 
Here we are free as sea or wind, 
For here are pitched the snowy tents 
In everlasting battlements, 
Against the march of Saxon mind. 


AR up in the hush of the Amazon River, 
And hid im the heart of the deep Andes, 
There are isles as grand as the isles of seas ; 


The waves strike strophes, and the keen reeds quiver, 


As the sudden canoe shoots past them and over 


The strong, still tide to the opposite shore, 
Where the blue-eyed men by the sycamore 
Sit mending their nets in the vine-twined cover, 
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And are weaving their threads of bark and of grasses. 
They wind and they spin, on the clumsy wheel, 
Into hammocks hued with the cochineal, 

To trade with the one white ship that passes, 


Above and adown in the shade of the shore. 


And the blue-eyed people that are mild as the dawns— 

O, delicate dawns of the grand Andes !— 

Lift up soft eyes that are deep like seas, 

And mild, yet wild, as the red-white fawns’, 
And they gaze into yours, then they weave, then listen, 

And look as in wonder, then again weave on, 

Then again look and wonder that you are not gone, 
While the keen reeds quiver and the bent waves glisten ; 
But they say no words while they weave and wonder, 

Though they sometimes sing, voiced low like the dove, 

And as deep and as rich as their tropical love, 


As they weave their net-threads through and under. 


Yea, a pure, true people you may trust are these ; 
And this is their tale of the Isles of the river, 
And the why that their eyes are all blue like seas, 
That is told you betimes by a quaint old crone, 

Who sits on the rim of an island alone, 
As she holds in her hands a strange green stone, 


To the boatmen below where the long reeds quiver. 


And the quaint old crone has a singular way 
Of holding her venerable head askew, 


And smoothing the stone in her palms all day, 
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As saying “ I’ve nothing at all to say,” 
Till you have tickled her palm, and you 


Have touched on the delicate spring of a door 


That silver has opened perhaps before. 


This may be false and it may be true— 
I give as I got it, and who can more ? 
If I have purchased a beautiful lie, 

Have bought and paid for it, so have you, 
And have done it a thousand times before 


And have been content, and so have I. 


And she tells, in her tale, of a troubadour knight— 
Of a singer and knight of most singular worth— 
Aback in the darlingest days of earth, 

In the dear old days that are lost to sight. 

When lovers could love, when maidens could die 
But never deceive, and the song-maker sang 

To the clashing of swords for a maiden’s sweet sigh, 

Nor measured for gold as if measuring tape 

In the shelter of wall, in the shadow of grape, 


In a temperate place where the tame fruits hang. 


O, modern sweet singer! shrewd merchant of song ! 
Get gold and be glad, buy, sell, and be strong ! 
Sweet Cyprian, I kiss you, I pay you, we part : 

Lo! you have my gold, but who has my heart ? 

So sing you of battles, with never a scar, 

So sing you of heaven, with never a prayer, 

And of hearts that are aching, with never a heart, 


And of Nature, all girded and bridled by art, 
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And of sunlight, with never a soul for the noon. 
Go, splendid-made singer, so finished, so fair : 

Move cold and alone like a broken, bright moon, 
And shimmer and shine, like a far, cold star. 


Now this knight, you must know—says the quaint old crone, 
With her head sidewise, as she smooths at the stone— 
Had a splendid steed: he had golden spurs, 
And blood that had come from crusaders down, 
Yet a womanly face in a manly frown, 


And a heart as tender and as true as hers. 


And the truest in love and the bravest in war 
Was the fair young knight of the brave old days, 
Of all of the knights with their knightly ways 
That had journeyed away to the world afar 
In the name of Spain ; of the splendid few 
Who had borne her banner in the new-born world, 
From the sea-rim up where the clouds are curled : 


And to Cross and to King how faithfully true ! 


And blown from the banks of the Guadalquivir 
And yet blue-eyed, with the Celts’ soft hair, 
With never a drop of the dark, deep river 
Of Mourish blood that had swept through Spain, 
And plashed the world with its tawny stain, 
To the far Sierras, so white at noon, 
And so white at night, and so silvery fair, 


And as pure forever as a new-born moon. 
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He sat on his steed, and his sword was bloody 
With heathen blood, for the battle was done. 
Below on the plain, all wreathed and ruddy 
And crowned in fire, lay the beautiful city, 
With its antique temples built up to the sun; 
And his heart rebelled and arose in pity, 
As the heathen poured, in a helpless flood, 
Through their gateways, wet with the pagan blood, 
Without one wail and without one blow, 


At the last, to even provoke a foe. 


“‘Ho, forward! smite!” but the minstrel lingered, 
Nor lifted a shield to the front again. 
He reached his hand and he touched the rein, 

And he hummed an air as he toyed and fingered 
The arching neck and the glossy mane. 

He rested the heel and he rested the hand, 

Nor heeded at all to the hot command, 

Though the thing was death to the man to dare 


To question, to doubt, or to falter there. 


He wiped his steel on his black steed’s mane, 
And he sheathed it deep in its place again, 

And he counted his comrades, one by one, 
Returning again from the pagan plain, 
And laden with booty of gems and gold. 

He lifted his shield of steel to the sun, 
And he flung it away till it clanged and rang 
On the granite rocks in the plain below ; 

Then lifted his face—as the saints have done— 


In his knightly pride to the kingly sun, 
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And lifted his voice and sang and sang— 
Sang loud and long in the long ago, 
When a love endured though the days grew old. 


And they heard his song, and the chief on the plain 
Stood up in his stirrups, and, sword in hand, 
He cursed and he called with a loud command 

To the blue-eyed boy to return again, 

To lift his shield again to the sky, 
And come and surrender his sword or die. 

But he wove his hand in the stormy mane, 

He leaned him forward, he lifted the rein, 

He struck the flank, and he wheeled and sprung, 
And gaily rode in the face of the sun, 

As he bared his sword and he bravely sung, 


“ Ho! come and take it ;” but there came not one. 


And so he sang with his face to the south: 

““Now where, O where are the Incan Isles ? 
Now where, O where is the Amazon shore, 
Where the curses of man they are heard no more, 

And the kisses alone and the peaceful smiles 


Shall embalm the brave and embrace the mouth ? 


“Now where, O where is that favoured land, 
Where the ruthless foot and the reckless hand 

Of man has never despoiled nor trod ; 
Where a woman’s hind with a woman’s heart 
Has fashioned an Eden froin man apart, 


And she walks in her garden alone with God ? 
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“T shall seek that Eden, and all my years 
I shall sit and rest, I shall sing in the sun ; 
And the tides may rest or the tides may run, 
And the years may come and the years may go, 
And men make war, may slay and be slain, 
May gather in gold and may give out tears ; 
But I not care, for I never shall know 
Of cross or of creed, or of wrong or of pain, 


Of man, or of aught that is man’s again. 


“The mellow rich moons they may ripen and fall, 
The seasons of gold they may gather or go, 
The partridge may whistle, the mono may call, 
And who shall take heed, or take note, or shall know 
If the Fates befriend, or if ill befall, 
Of the world without, or of worlds at all?” 


’Twas the song of a dream and the dream of a singer, 
Drawn fine in its delicate fibres of gold, 
And broken in two by the touch of a finger, 


And blown as the winds blow, rent and rolled 


In dust, and spent as a tale that is told. 


And alas! for his dreams and the songs he sung: 
The dunce lay ready ; the tiger, awake, 
And, black as the night and lithe like a snake, 

Stood out before hin ; the serpents hung, 
Red-tongued and terrible, over his head. 

He clove and he thrust with his keen, quick steel, 


He coaxed with his voice and urged with his heel, 
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Till his hands were torn and his raiment rent, 
Till soul and body were well-nigh spent, 
Till his steel was broken and his steed lay dead. 


But he toiled to the river, and lorn and drear, 
He stood all faint, with the wild beasts near, 
And looked far out through the fringes of trees, 
With an arm arched over, as one on seas, 

For a sign; no sign or sound, and the knees 
They smote together, and the thin lips pressed, 


And the thin hands crossed on the helpless breast. 


Twas the king of rivers, and he knew at last 
That the Isles were near and the wilds were passed ; 
Yet it moved sv strange, so still, so strong, 
So deep, so dreadful ; wide like an ocean, 

And much like a river, but more like a sea, 
Save that there was naught of the turbulent motion 
Of tides, nor aught of the sea-birds’ song, 


Or of sea-winds blowing abaft or a-lee. 


Yea, strangely strong was the wave and slow, 
And half-way hid in the dark, deen tide ; 

Great turtles they paddled them to and fro, 
And away to the Isles and the opposite side. 


Yea, stately it moved it, mile on mile, 
Above and below and as still as the air, 
The bank made slippery here and there 

By the slushing slide of the crocodile. 
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The strong trees leant and bent to the tide, 

And all seemed borne with its waters wide, 

As though the great, lawless, unsatisfied seas 
Had thrust up an arm through the tangle of trecs, 

And clutched at the citrons that hung in the sun, 
And clutched at the diamonds that hid in the sand, 
And laid heavy hand on the gold, and a hand 
On the ruddy red grapes, on the rubies-like wine, 

And on stones like the stars when the stars are divine ; 
Had thrust through the rocks of the ribb’d Andes, 
Had ploughed through the pampas and torn through the trees, 

And had wrested them terribly, every one, 

Away from its place, and had left a waste, 
And a way all strewn in precipitate haste, 


As he bore them away to the buccaneer seas. 


(To be continued.) 





TROUT FISHING ON DARTMOOR. 


RINCE TOWN, since the resuscitation of the old 

prison, so memorable during the Peninsular war and 

before Waterloo, has become a flourishing colony, 

there being now a king there in the person of the 
governor, and officers of all sorts, in the shape of officials. There 
is a barrack, moreover, for the accommodation of such soldiers 
as may be on duty in the convict line, and there are nume- 
rous shops for the supply of provisions. But there is only one 
good hotel (the Duchy) where any sportsman can put up with a 
prospect of tolerable comfort and attention. The Duchy, so named 
in compliment to the Duke of Cornwall, better known in more 
civilised parts as the Prince of Wales, is a very tolerable affair for 
the district, though it must be admitted that some of its rooms are 
rather rackety and many of its frequenters very noisy. But it will 
do well enough for all but butterfly sportsmen, and the less that class 
has to do with Dartmoor the better. The landlord at the time of our 
visit was very obliging, always ready to lend his pony and trap to 
any reasonable customer ; his wife was a good cook and an especial 
artist in the preparation of roast duck and green peas; and the 
cellar boasted ancient vintages and famous brands. What more 
could a man desire—except, indeed, tobacco? But, of course, your 
old sportsman never neglects to carry his own with him when on an 
expedition into foreign parts. Dartmoor mutton is a thing upon 
which the mind delights to dwell, and the cider sometimes to be had 
is of a very excellent order, brought generally from Tavistock or 
Moretonhampstead. 

Our party consisted of three, but we were not equally adepts in the 
piscatorial art, one of our number being in fact a Frenchman. We 
engaged a miserable dog-cart at Plymouth, and were favoured with a 
very notorious hack which was known far and wide for his prodigious 
performances, and gloried in the name of “Stunning Joe Banks.” 
This remarkable quadruped had performed a long journey the day 
_ before our engagement of him, and ought consequently never to have 
been permitted to leave his stable even if he had endured fatigue 
only. But it appears he had suffered very disgusting usage, and had 
sores on each shoulder. Having heard of Stunning Joe Banks’s 
great excellence we thought ourselves in luck’s way to get him at 
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any price, and never dreamed of looking at his shoulders or of asking 
any questions regarding his general state of health. The consequence 
of this neglect was that on ascending the first hill leading out of 
Plymouth, and the harness getting out of order, the sores became 
exposed to the searching glance of an intelligent officer of the police 
force, who had rendered himself especially meritorious in various 
transactions in connection with the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. The ostler had had the stupidity to rub 
lamp black over the partially healed sores, and it being a damp 
morning the “establishment of a raw” was soon effected. The 
policeman was horrified on beholding what met his view when he 
lifted up the collar, and his high sense of duty would not allow 
him to witness any further compulsory progression on the part of 
Stunning Joe Banks. 

“Very sorry, gentlemen,” said he, “ but I can’t allow this horse 
to be driven any farther, and must take him and the driver to the 
station house. ” 

“ But what is to become of the trap?” 

“Qh, I have nothing to do with the trap ; I don’t want that.” 

And the trap accordingly was laid up by the side of the road, with 
all our fishing apparatus and other articles exposed to the vulgar stare 
and ridicule of street urchins. There was nothing for it but to leave 
a man in charge and proceed to the station house. The magistrates 
had not yet assembled, and we had to wait their arrival for three or 
four hours before our interesting case could be inquired into. The 
magistrates’ clerk being an obliging personage, and seeing at a glance 
how matters stood, had our affair postponed for a week ; and then, 
finding that the ostler at the livery stable was the real delinquent, 
fined that functionary in the mitigated penalty of ten shillings. We 
had no difficulty in procuring a fresh horse, but our unfortunate delay 
did not allow us to arrive at Prince Town until late in the evening, 
when fishing for that day at least was not to be thought of. 

The Duchy was in high feather in the sporting way, there being 
three or four fly-fishing gentlemen of considerable renown in their 
own counties sojourning there, and enjoying a reputation of no mean 
order among the experienced Zebedees of the moor. One of them, 
a gallant captain and a fine stalwart fellow to boot, was what the 
natives designated “a rum ’un to look at, but a good ’un to go,” 
standing indeed a good six feet two in his stocking feet, and able to 
stalk over the heather like a giraffe. With the addition of our party 
the landlord was enabled to start a sort of table @’héte on the “ first 
come first serve” plan, with a strict though implied rule that no one 
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was to be kept waiting whatever might be upon the table, and no 
matter how many guests might be behind time. This was a very 
comfortable arrangement, which suited the views of all parties, and its 
rules were obeyed in a manner that reflected honour equally upon 
the appetite and punctuality of all. Not a man during our brief visit 
but fell to work with a will the moment dinner was ready, and with 
a semblance of forgetfulness of absent friends that proved to us all a 
subject of consolatory contemplation. My friends had laboriously 
consulted all the piscatory authorities from Izaak Walton downwards, 
but not with very satisfactory results, and they had laid in a stock of 
flies from Farlow’s that one might have imagined sufficient to ensure 
success in any district where trout were ordinarily plentiful. There 
are some flies, such as Palmers and Carpenters, that will generally 
prove good on any trout streams, but Dartmoor trout are proverbially 
capricious, and it is always best to consult an experienced native as 
to the most killing flies in particular weather and on various rivers. 
Mr. G. W. Soltau published a little treatise on fly-fishing some years 
ago, and the flies he recommends from a long experience on 
western waters will be found highly serviceable to the stranger. 
Except an old moorland fisherman himself, no better guide, philo- 
sopher, and friend can be had than this practical little book.. It is a 
singular fact that a little smoky blue gnat is a deadly killer on such 
rapid streams as are to be found on Dartmoor, but it is true. A fly 
we used to call the Soldier Spinner, too, was another famous bait 
after a floo:l and when the waters were discoloured. The captain 
was well up in most of the “wrinkles” of the moor, and was not 
above resorting to ground bait rather than go home with an empty 
creel. He was an adept in the use of the fern web, for instance, but 
that most deadly of all Devonshire baits was not to be had at the 
season of which I am writing. The brandling, however, was, and he 
had not studied W. C. Stewart’s admirable instructions for making 
an effective use of that worm in clear water with stained gut, and 
when artificial baits were of no use whatever, to no purpose. But in 
a general way we were supposed to scorn the use of anything but the 
artificial fly, whether of our own manufacture or of some London 
professional maker. 

Years ago there used to live on the moor an old fisherman 
named Tom French, than whom a better sportsman never threw a 
fly or followed a pack cf foxhounds. It was his habit in his old age 
to maintain himself by fly-fishing during the summer months and—all 
honour to the Nimrods and Zebedees of the neighbourhood—to go 
into the workhouse during the winter. It was well known that Tom 
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always fished with nothing but flies of his own manufacture, and that 
he had a celebrated one of his own “mixing,” as he called it, 
which was a certain killer in all weathers. It had been the ambi- 
tion of all frequenters of the moor for years to become possessed 
of the original recipe for the composition of this treniendous fly ; but 
it was reserved for the writer of this article to discover the not very 
inscrutable secret by rmeans which, if not strictly honourable, were 
decidedly cheap. Mr. French had left behind hin, te uphold the 
ancient honours of his house, name, and faime, an unworthy and 
degenerate son, whom I found one day cutting turf instead of following 
the ennobling avocations of his father. His “ mug” was not to be 
mistaken, and his laugh was of a kind calculated to terrify rather than 
exhilarate a polished visitor to the moor—for, as Darby McKeown 
remarked, “there was a screech in it might plaze an owl.” The 
scene of this gentleman’s labours was near ‘I'wo Bridges, and he 
expressed his willingness for a temporary withdrawal to the Saracen’s 
Head in that halting place—by no effort of imagination or strain of 
civility can it be converted into a village—in order to discuss a quart 
or so of cider. Under the influence of the beverage he proudly 
acknowledged his parentage —and, what was much mure to the 
purpose, confessed to having in his possession soe of his father’s 
“mixing ” apparatus employed in fly-making. 

“ You tie flies yourself, I suppose ?” said I. 

“Never could make a vly nohow. My vingers be too thick 
and clumsy ; I could never inanage one vitty.” 

“Should you know the fly your father used to kill so many fish 
with if you saw it?” 

“T should think so. I'll step down home and fetch the dubbing 
and feathers, and your honour shall tie a vly or two if you like.” 

I liked ; Tom stepped down home, returned, and a “vly” was 
manufactured “in a brace of shakes,” as he phrased it. It wasa 
very primitive looking affair, and was composed of nothing inore 
than a body of cow’s or rat’s fur with a wing of the wild mallard and 
without any hackle. No doubt it was intended to represent the 
grey “‘horse-fly,” that pestiferous blood-sucker so troublesome to 
horses during hot weather. 

“ How will that do for the article ?” 

“That’s the very thing. Father hisself couldn’t make a better. 
If I could tie a vly like unto that I’d never do a day’s work no 
more.” 

By this declaration Mr. French prol:ably meant to assert that, if 
he could be perfected in the art of fly-tying, he would eschew turf- 
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cutting and sheep-shearing for the future, and pursue the more 
refined vocation of professional trout-fly purveyor to “the gents as 
visited the moor.” In consideration of my presenting him with half 
a dozen flies which I presently manufactured, Mr. French had the 
generosity to hand me over the entire collection of fur, feathers, 
“ hare’s-lug” and dubbing, and I was from that happy moment, to 
use his own expressive phraseology, “a man a-made.” . It is true he 
somewhat spoiled the magnanimity of the transaction by remarking 
after the conclusion of business: ‘‘That’s right; you might ‘so well 
have given ’em to me at onst, for if you hadn’t I should have 
stolen ’em.” 

The tributary streams are always better fishing than the main 
river early in the season, and this for the most obvious of reasons. 
Cherrybrook is about the best tributary on the moor. If you follow 
it to its source you may almost always kill a dish of fish, and more 
especially likely are you to do so if you try the worm, or resort to 
*dapping” with natural flies when throwing an artificial one becomes 
an impossibility. In fact, if killing trout be your object on Dartmoor, 
you had better discard your Byron, and prefer the wiser precepts of 
Soltau. I do not think that Byron ever understood fly-fishing, and I 
have a shrewd suspicion that he had attempted the more vulgar 
method of entrapping the “wily trout” before penning that vicious 
stanza in “ Don Juan” :— 


And angling, too, that solitary vice, 

Whatever Izaak Walton sings or says: 
The quaint, old, cruel coxcomb, in his gullet 
Should have a hook, and a small trout to pull it. 


In a footnote to this stanza Byron further stigmatises Izaak: ‘It 
would have taught him humanity at least. This sentimental savage, 
whom it is a mode to quote (amongst the novelists), to show their 
sympathy for innocent sports and old songs, teaches how to sew up 
frogs and break their legs by way of experiment, in addition to the 
art of angling, the cruellest, the coldest, and the stupidest of pretended 
sports. ‘They may talk about the beauties of nature, but the angler 
merely thinks of his dish of fish; he has no leisure to take his eyes 
from off the streams, and a single dz# is worth to him more than all 
the scenery around. Besides, some fish bite but on a rainy day. The 
whale, the shark, and the tunny fishery have somewhat of noble and 
perilous in them ; even net-fishing, trawling, &c., are more humane and 
useful! No angler can be a good mar.” One might fairly imagine 
from this remarkable and fortunately little known passage that Byron’s 
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experience of angling was gained from watching the performers in 
that art upon the Serpentine. 

Tom French’s fly was a real nonpareil, and one day on Cherrybrook 
I managed to kill six dozen fine fish with it, after two distinguished 
fishermen had passed up stream before me. When at the powder 
works, at the top, I tried the natural fly of which Tom French’s was 
an imperfect representation, and by that means discovered how 
knowingly the old fellow had studied his business. One day, having 
occasion to cross the moor, intending to wend my way to Post Bridge, 
I stopped to test the virtues of a very small stream emptying itself 
into Cherrybrook, and there I killed some of the largest fish caught 
during our visit. The stream—or rather, gutter—though very narrow, 
was very deep, and was as full of trout as its banks of rushes were of 
snakes. It was solitary work. 


Nothing that has life 
Is visible ;—no solitary flock, 
At will wide ranging through the silent moor, 
Breaks the deep-felt monotony ; and all 
Is motionless, save where the giant shades, 
Flung by the passing cloud, glide slowly o’er 
The grey and gloomy wild. 


The captain and I had been about equally successful in our efforts 
for some days, and had come to regard one another as born rivals 
whom nothing short of declared superiority in favour of one or the 
other would satisfy. On our last day of fishing our rival claims were 
to be decided, and each felt, though neither of us acknowledged it, 
that “for one or both of us the time was come.” The landlord had 
been bantering the captain upon his unwillingness to back himself 
against me, and they had arranged that if the last day proved an 
auspicious one, we should test our powers in a competition worthy 
of being recorded. 

The landlord was to pit me against the captain for a sum of money 
to be laid out in the promotion of the general conviviality of the party. 
The only intimation I received of this remarkable wager was a whis- 
pered communication from the landlord, through the keyhole of my 
bedroom door, “to be sure and do my best to-morrow, as the captain 
was getting bumptious.” I returned for answer that I would take 
the shine out of him if possible. “ Right you are,” says the land- 
lord, which is a familiar form of expressing perfect approbation 
common among the inhabitants of Prince Town. 

On our start in the morning, to our general disgust—to mine 
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especially, the landlord so far forgot the dignity of his position and the 
character of his house as to throw up the bar window and exclaim, 
in a moment of irrepressible enthusiasm, “I'll back that gentleman to 
lick the lot.” No fisherman, I am sure, after such a flattering 
distinction, could fail to do his uttermost, and I felt nerved for 
“deeds of derring do,” whatever that may mean. In passing the 
grounds at the back of the prison I had observed some fine trout 
disporting themselves in a stream known as Blackabrook, and saw 
no harm in attempting their transference to my creel if I could manage 
it. I had often fished the spot in my school-boy days, and had never 
met with any hindrance or molestation. On this occasion I entirely 
failed to see a large board containing an intimation that all trespassers 
on this consecrated ground would be prosecuted with the utmost 
rigour of the law, and commenced my attack upon the trout with the 
feeling and courage of a very Bayard, sans peur et sans reproche. The 
wily trout had discovered that a quantity of offal from the prison 
bakehouse found its way into this portion of Blackabrook, and 
battened accordingly. I did not walk more than three or four miles 
the whole time of fishing, and filled my creel to overflowing with the 
finest kill of the whole week. On my return to the Duchy, the first 
arrival of the entire party, I called for the largest dish in the esta- 
blishment, turned out my capture, and triumphantly awaited the result 
of the captain’s adventures. ‘That warrior arrived late for dinner, but 
with a rare catch of fish, in number fairly outrivalling mine. 

“ Put ’em in the scales, ” says the landlord. This done, the weight 
of my kill told with undeniable effect, and I was gloriously hailed as 
the undisputed victor of the fishing tournament, and the captain 
declared mulcted of the expense of the evening’s entertainment. 

‘Where did you killthem, now?” I was asked, and—memo omnibus 
horis sapit, and especially is this the case after a day’s fishing and a 
good dinner—in scornful repudiation of the insinuation that I had 
resorted to the “silver hook, ” I very injudiciously divulged the secret 
of my success. 

“What ! caught those fish on prison grounds ? ” 

“ At the back of the prison, and on the stream Blackabrook. ” 

“Brought back your rod and your clothes, too, sir! Well, I’m not 
afraid of most things and men, but blow me,” exclaimed the land- 
lord, “‘if I’d ’a trusted myself where you have been to-day with any- 
thing valuable for the best fifty pound note that ever was manu- 
factured. ” 

Here was a pretty kettle of fish! I had had abundant experience 
of the loquacity of a Dartmoor populace in other matters than mere 
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recitals of convict conversation, and sagely opined that the tale of my 
adventure would be all over the village by the morning. Slipping 
quietly away from my companions, therefore, I packed the trout 
carefully up in the largest creel I could find, and having written a 
polite note, in which I acknowledged my delinquency and begged 
his acceptance of them, took them over to the governor of the 
prison. That official was graciously pleased to accept my present, 
and to communicate to me, in the morning, the gratifying informa- 
tion that I was the only gentleman who had ever had the civility to 
send him a dish of trout, fish of which he was particularly fond, and that 
I, individually, was at liberty to whip Blackabrook whenever I liked, 
trespass boards notwithstanding. ‘This piece of generalship on my 
part was not unattended with beneficial results, such as an acquaint- 
ance with the governor, and a view of the prison and prisoners after- 
wards, altogether making a grand wind-up to a fishing tour on 
Dartmoor. 


Srr1vus. 


Vor. IX., N.S. 1872. 





ALGIERS AS IT IS. 


O the man who is tired of Bond Street and the Park, 

of the Paris Boulevards, of the Corso at Rome, of the 

Prado at Madrid, the Promenade des Anglais at Nice, and 

the other fashionable European lounges ; to him who has 

contemplated the artistic beauties and picturesque sights of every 

tourist resort in Europe, from the Highlands of Scotland to the toe 

of the Italian boot, and who sets out for Algeria in search of fresh 

sights and scenes, the first impression of Algiers will convey anything 
but feelings of pleasure or admiration. 

The tourist who has never visited Africa previously often lands 
in a feverish state of excitement. He is eager to see a living Moor, 
an Arab, a Moorish woman, a Jewess; to visit the famous Kasbah, 
the mosques, to penetrate within a Moorish house, and lose himself 
in the labyrinth of quaint old streets which he has so often seen 
represented on paper and canvas, but which as yet he has never 
beheld in bricks and mortar. On reaching his hotel he takes a bath, 
changes his dress, and, after satisfying the cravings of the inner man, 
sallies forth into the streets. Great is his surprise and considerable 
his disappointment on finding himself in a miniature Rue de Rivoli, 
bordered by colonnades and houses four stories high. He has hardly 
taken half a dozen steps outside his hotel before he is surrounded 
by a gang of ragged Arab shoeblacks, who pursue him with their 
blacking boxes and caper round him, pestering him with greater 
perseverance to have his freshly polished shoes blacked than would 
the red bloused frofégés of the Marquis Townshend in the Strand. 
He passes by shops where the various articles of attire, and the 
thousand and one superfluities which are considered necessary to 
civilised life, are laid out in as tasteful and tempting a manner as 
they would be on the Boulevard des Italiens or in Bond Street. He 
reaches the Place du Gouvernement, once the site of the Palace 
Djenina, or Little Garden, which was inhabited by the pachas and 
deys of Algiers during a period of 300 years, until Ali-ben-Ahmed 
left for the Kasbah fortress, on a certain night in November, 1817, 
carrying along with him the treasures of the Deylik under the escort 
of a faithful guard, in order to escape the resentment of his subjects, 
whom he had exasperated by his cruelties and his exactions; but 
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here—in lieu of the palace and its janissaries, its mutes and eunuchs, 
its lovely female slaves buried amidst the luxuries of a harem, its 
marble courts and corridors, fragrant with the perfume of roses and jas- 
mine mingled with orange and lemon trees, and its crystal fountains 
showering forth continual jets of sparkling waters amongst all kinds 
of exotic plants,—are European houses, cafés, cabs, omnibuses, kiosks 
for the sale of newspapers, young Jews with baskets of Algerian 
knick-knacks, beggars, French soldiers, and the famous marchands de 
coco immortalised by Gavarni. There is hardly a devotee shuffling lazily 
to the mosque, or a Jewess on her way to the bake-house,. or a 
Moorish woman hurrying to the baths followed by a negress servant ; 
but, ex revanche, there are ladies attired in the most novel Parisian 
costumes, with the requisite amount of fouff and the correct number 
of jupes and ruches, with Louis Quinze shoes protecting the tradi- 
tional small foot, and elegant chapeaux placed daintily upon the 
fashionable form of chignon; there are efits crevés dressed as they 
would be by Poole or Dusautoy, looking as if they had just been 
carefully removed from so many band-boxes ; but the only vestiges 
that remain of bygone Turkish splendour, and in fact the only things 
that remind the wanderer that he is in Africa, are the whitewashed 
walls of a mosque and a cluster of sickly looking palm trees which 
once flourished in the gardens of the Djenina. The visitor passes 
along the Boulevard de la République, but only to find houses 
similar to those on the Boulevard de Sébastopol in Paris or in Victoria 
Street in London. There is a post office that would place that of 
the Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau in the shade, a bank which, in archi- 
tectural beauty if not in size, would bear comparison with that of the 
mother country, and an hotel which might stand in the first rank in 
any capitalin Europe. After the first few days, however, he will get re- 
conciled to the idea that wherever a Frenchman goes it is necessary that 
stone buildings six stories high and cafés should follow him ; he will 
gaze without being shocked upon the stall of a European fishmonger 
standing beside a mosque, facing in its turn the shop of a d/anchisseuse 
de fin; his sight will become familiar with Jews dressed half like 
Moors and half like Europeans, with Arab shoeblacks and Mahome- 
dans attired in blue French cotton stuffs, with Moorish cafés where 
the cups and trays are of European manufacture, and with women 
wearing silks and satins fashioned by Parisian dressmakers, 
while others are in Oriental garments; and when he is used to 
this agglomeration of Eastern and European life he will find 
that although Algiers is no longer an Oriental town, and has. 
consequently lost many of its attractions, although its old gates, 
T2 
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its fortifications, and a great many of its curious Moorish buildings 
have been replaced by modern constructions, although its native 
population has in a certain measure become Europeanised, it is 
nevertheless one of the most delightful places in the world, either 
as a residence or as a tourist resort. 

At the foot of the hill upon the slope of which Algiers is built lies 
the modern or European portion of the town. It presents nothing of 
any particular interest—spacious, well-paved, macadamised streets, 
bordered with houses many stories high; large open squares, a 
public garden, mosques turned into Roman Catholic churches or 
barracks, others still used for the Mussulman creed ; here and there 
a portion of an old wall or an ancient Moorish building, diminished 
on one side, made larger on another, with European windows sub- 
stituted for the small iron-barred casements, and sometimes with a 
slated roof occupying the place of the terrace where the women came 
of an evening to inhale the fresh sea breeze. A structure which 
perhaps in days gone by belonged to the Beylik, or maybe it was 
the palace of a wealthy pirate chief, but which has since been patched 
up and altered so as to accommodate a branch of the French 
Government without the slightest attention having been paid to the 
style of its architecture. Wandering through the streets one occa- 
sionally comes across an hotel, and can hardly walk ten yards 
without passing a café swarming with French officers and soldiers, 
tourists from all parts of the world, colonists from the interior of the 
country, and the polyglot population of the town; then there are 
ordinary European shops intermixed with open tobacco stores, kept 
for the most part by Moors and Jews. Old curiosity shops, too, 
may occasionally be found, generally hidden away in the back streets. 
There is one of them opposite the Mosque Djedid, at the corner of 
the Place Mahon, where, previous to the French invasion, the 
Europeans captured by the Algerian galleys and the negroes brought 
from the interior by the caravans were exposed for sale. Here, 
completely covering the walls and windows, are samples of 
almost every article that is manufactured by Mahomedans in 
Northern Africa, from Morocco to Tunis. There are the long 
flint-lock rifles and pistols from these towns, as well as those from 
Kabylia—some so frail, with the thin barrels fastened to the wood 
by tin bands, that they look almost like toys; others more stoutly 
constructed, with the woodwork richly encrusted with gold and silver 
and precious stones—there are massive briar-root pipe-heads, inlaid 
with brass, from Mostaganem, and branches of coral from La Calle, 
roughly-fashioned jewellery from Kabylia, and costly wearing apparel 
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from Tunis ; Moorish looking-glasses and many-coloured glass lamps, 
musical instruments, and the various implements and weapons 
used by the tribes in the interior, from the Kabyle’s terrible 
flissa, his ploughshare and crockery-ware, to the richly-embroidered 
saddle and harness, the long-pointed spurs, the curiously-shaped 
stirrups, the rifle, the camel’s saddle and harness, the shields and 
long spears of the different tribes of the Sahara. 

Not far from the Mosque Djedid, on the eastern side of the Place 
du Gouvernement, is the fruit, flower, and vegetable market, held 
daily from early morning until within an hour of noon. Standing at 
seven o’clock in summer at the top of the flight of steps leading from 
the Rue Bab-Azzoun to the Place de Chartres—beside the house 
which is built on the spot formerly occupied by the prison where the 
European slaves were lodged—the scene before us is most pic- 
turesque. A large square, crowded with temporary stalls trembling 
beneath heavy loads of almost every kind of fruit and vegetable the 
country produces ; the many shades of green blended with purple 
and gold, the different colours of the vegetables and the varied hues 
of the bouquets of flowers, the whole broken up by the figures of the 
Maltese and Spanish market-women—easily distinguished by the 
bright red and yellow handkerchiefs bound round their heads—and 
the crowds of early customers, both Christian and Mussulman, who 
come trooping in on every side. A stranger would be an exceed-. 
ingly bad purchaser to send to market there ; for to him or her, as 
the case might be, everything would appear cheap. When you are 
asked five sous a pound for beautiful bunches of Mascarra grapes, a 
penny for half a dozen large green figs, a few sous for a melon, and 
threepence or fourpence for a bouquet which would cost you five 
shillings in Covent Garden, you dare not bargain. I have often 
visited the market on the Place de Chartres, and have purchased for 
a franc as much fruit and as many flowers as I could carry, and it has 
as often happened to me on reaching home to learn that I had 
been charged a prix da’ Anglais. 

Any of the streets ascending the hill from the Place de Chartres— 
which may almost be considered as the extreme limit of the Euro- 
pean town—will lead immediately to the Mahomedan quarter: Here 
will be found obscure and frequently vaulted narrow thoroughfares, 
resembling alleys, bordered by houses, where the monotony of the 
bare plaster walls is only broken at wide intervals by small casements 
crossed with iron bars, and low arched doorways. There are no 
gardens or verdure, and hardly a foot of even sickly looking vine or 
fig tree dying amidst the rubbish of its crossways ; there are mosques 
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so.surrounded by buildings that they can hardly be seen, vapour baths 
whither people go mysteriously, the men at night, the women in the 
daytime. Ina word, the Mahomedan quarter of Algiers is a com- 
pact and confused mass of masonry, where almost every vestige of 
life is hidden, and where it seems as if it were forbidden that gaiety 
should be heard. ‘The doors of the houses are never opened but 
half way, and they then close again by their own weight. Every- 
thing looks suspicious about these curious buildings, which are 
admirably adapted for their masters’ love of secresy. The small 
casements looking on to the street are barred, and every kind of 
precaution is taken against curiosity from without and indiscretion 
from within. Inside these bare, dismal-looking walls and massive 
doors, resembling the gates of citadels, are the two great mysteries 
of the country—namely, the personal fortune of its inhabitants, 
and its women, of neither of which much is known. | Money 
hardly circulates. It is only seen passing from the hand of an 
Arab to an Arab hand, and is only used to purchase the ordinary 
daily necessities of life, and jewellery. The women go out but sel- 
dom. In public they are invariably closely veiled, and the baths 
which are their usual places of resort are inviolable. Passing along 
these lonely alleys, beside these silent dwellings, one hears noises 
which are almost imperceptible to the human ear, and whispers which 
might be mistaken for sighs. At times it is the sound of a voice 
coming through an aperture in the wall, or descending from the ter- 
race on the roof of the house; at others it is the whimpering of a 
child, complaining in a strange tongue, whose lisp mingled with sobs 
has no signification for a foreign ear ; at others again it is the strain of 
an instrument, whose unique note, slowly marking the measure of an 
unheard song, seems to accompany a dream. It is thus that the cap- 
tive consoles herself, dreaming of a liberty which she has never had, and 
which she cannot understand. ‘There is an Arab proverb which says : 
“When a woman has seen the guest she cares no more for her hus- 
band,” and upon this precept the whole system of conjugal life among 
Mahomedans is based. Their houses, whether they be agreeable or 
not to those by whom they are inhabited, whether their interiors be 
huxurious or poor, are prisons. They are like iron safes, of which the 
avaricious masters have the keys, and within which they lock up all 
their secrets, so that no one may know what they possess. 

At times you come upon a Moorish ¢zfé, where Arabs are squatted 
on. wooden benches resembling shelves, smoking long pipes or 
cigarettes and sipping coffee, while others are engaged in games of 
draughts or lie sleeping on the floor; or a barber’s shop with its. 
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small looking-glasses in frames of many colours, where one of the 
“faithful” is having his head shaved, leaving only a tuft on the 
crown, which is for the Prophet to hold him by when taking him to 
Paradise ; or you find yourself gazing into an open shop, where the 
goods are piled up in disorderly heaps, as if the seller, who is dozing 
in their midst, were afraid of their being seen ; or, where a couple of 
men, squatted on the ground in front of a little stove, are engaged in 
setting precious stones into rudely fashioned jewellery. A few steps 
farther on the warbling of nightingales, confined in little porcupine- 
quill cages hanging from the slanting roof, breaks the death-like 
silence of the neighbourhood, while beneath them, seated side by 
side on grass mats, are Moorish youths, with pieces of embroidered 
leather on their knees and skeins of gold thread and silk of various 
hues behind their ears, occupied in embroidering those costly saddles 
and sets of harness which are the admiration of every foreigner who 
visits the country. These youths have an exceedingly effeminate look 
about them, and were it not for their masculine attire might easily be 
mistaken for women, with their languid looking eyes, their pencilled 
eye-brows and lashes, and their round beardless faces, showing hand- 
some but perfectly inexpressive features, without a shadow of any- 
thing resembling resolution inthem. ‘They are gifted with a kind 
of baby beauty which is never manly until they reach an age when 
youth itself has become effaced by the gravity of years. Then there 
are the dealers in pots and pans, with their many kinds of curiously 
shaped pottery-ware grouped together on the ground. There are 
pans wherein a French cook would boil her fot-au-feu, pitchers which 
are used by the Arab women to fetch water from the public fountains, 
antique looking Kabyle jars, little charcoal and incense burners, 
utensils for cooking couscousson, terra-cotta water coolers, and the 
bottomless earthenware vases over one end of which the Arabs 
stretch a skin and thus make the éarbouka, an instrument which is 
something between a drum and a tambourine, and upon which 
Mussulman musicians beat the measure with their fingers at every 
féte or religious ceremony, producing that peculiar ¢um-tum which 
never fails to attract one’s attention while strolling through the 
town in the cool of the evening. You may stand in front of any of 
these open shops—which are never more than twelve feet deep by 
six feet broad, with the whitewashed walls either bare or partially 
covered with the tenant’s produce—and watch what is going on 
within without any fear of being disturbed, for unless you happen to 
be standing in the light of any of the inmates not one of them will 
even raise his head. They appear, and possibly are, ignorant of 
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your presence. They work in an indolent kind of manner, without 
any attempt at rapidity, chanting from time to time a verse or two 
from the Koran, watching the evolutions of the gold fish in a glass 
globe before them, or listening to the warbling of the nightingales 
above their heads. 

Such is Algiers of the present day; a place where the invalid, 
or the man who is fond of a wandering life, may for a time live 
cheaper and more agreeably than on the northern shore of the 
Mediterranean ; a spot where the tourist will find a deal to amuse 
and interest him ; but if he wishes to study the native away from all 
the luxuries of European civilisation, he must take up his abode in 
the hills of Kabylia and wander amidst the oases of the Sahara. 


EpwarRD HENRY VIZETELLY. 





Two IRISH SONGS. 
I. 


CHONE! Patrick Blake, 
You’re off up to Dublin, 
And sure for your sake 
I’m the terrible trouble in ; 
For I thought that I knew 
What my “ Yes” and my “No” meant, 
Till I tried it on you 
That misfortunate moment. 
But somehow I find, 
Since I sent Pat away, 
Must be in my mind 
I was wishful he’d stay. 


While ago the young rogue 

Came and softly stooped over, 
And gave me a pogue, 

As I stretched in the clover: 
How I boxed his two ears, 

And axed him “ How dare he?” 
Now I’d let him for years— 

’*Tis the way women vary ; 

For somehow I find, &c. 


Oh, why wouldn’t he wait, 
To put his comether 
Upon me complete, 
When we both were together ? 
But no! Patrick, no; 
You must have me consenting 
Too early, and so 
Kitty’s late for repenting. 
For somehow I find, 
Since I’ve sent Pat away, 
Must be in my mind 
I was wishful he’d stay. 
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II. 
Oh! Kitty O’Hea, 
I’m the terrible trouble in, 
For you're at Rossbeh 
And myself is in Dublin, 
Through mistaking, bedad ! 
Your blushes and that trick 
Of sighing you had 
Showed a softness for Patrick ; 
And yet from my mind 
A voice seems to speak :— 
“ Go back, and you'll find 
That she’s fond of you, Blake!” 


Oh! Dublin is grand, 
As all must acknowledge, 
With the Bank on one hand, 
On the other the College. 
I'd be proud to be Mayor 
Of so splendid a city, 
But I’d far sooner share 
A cabin with Kitty ; 
And I may so some day, 
For that voice in my mind 
Keeps seeming to say :— 
“ After all she'll be kind.” 


Oh! Dublin is fine 

With her ships on the river, 
And her elegant line 

Of bridges for ever. 
But, Kitty, my dear, 

I'd exchange them this minute 
For our small little pier 

And my boat, and you in it. 

And I may so some day, &c. 


Here you’ve beautiful squares 
For all to be gay in, 
Promenading in pairs, 
With the band music playing ; 




























Two Irish Songs. 






But if I’d my choice, 
Where our green hollies glisten, 
To Kitty’s sweet voice 
I’d much rather listen. 
And I may so some day, &c. 


Here’s a wonderful park, 

Where the wild beasts are feeding, 
For the world like Noah’s Ark 

Or the Garden of Eden! 
But, faix! of the two, 

I'd rather be sitting 
Manceuvring, aroo ! 

With your comical kitten. 

And I may so some day, &c. 


Yes, Dublin’s a Queen, 
With her gardens and waters, 
And her buildings between, 
For her sons and her daughters ; 
In learning so great, 
So lovely and witty ; 
But she isn’t complete 
At all without Kitty. 
And that voice in my mind— 
Go back to the South !— 
So I will then and find 
What you mean from her mouth. 


ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 











OuR NATIONAL COAL CELLAR. 


HERE could scarcely be a more alarming circumstance, 
even in these sensational times, than for Britannia to 
I wake up some fine day and discover that her coal cellar 
was empty, and that she had worked away at it so reck- 
lessly and carelessly that there were not enough “black diamonds” to 
light the fire with, much less to set her factories and railways going. It is 
bad enough for the householder to be told when he comes down in 
the morning that the coals are out, and that he will, consequently, 
have to breakfast without a fire, even if he should be lucky enough to 
have one in the kitchen wherewith to boil the water and make the 
toast ; but it would be infinitely worse for the millowner to find that 
his mill cannot be started—for the traveller to discover that no train 
or steamboat will take its departure—for the millions of hands which 
earn their bread by manufacturing and mechanical industry to hear 
that there will be no bread for them that day,—all for the lack of 
coals. People seldom think how utterly England depends upon her 
primeval forests for everything that makes up national life; and 
that if the alarm which has been raised of late years were a true 
one, it would be equivalent to saying that her star was set for ever; 
that not all the patriotism or the expediency of the wisest statesman 
that ever lived—not all the genius of the greatest inventor—not all 
the talk of the most garrulous reformers could ever set her right 
again, or be worth to her as much as a single acre of black, 
smudgy coal. There can be no doubt about it that England’s true 
greatness lies, like Daniel Lambert’s, in her inside; and once a 
vacuum is there, she may take her name off the roll of nations. 
When we come to think of the interests involved in such a possi- 
bility, we cannot be surprised to find that the subject has more or less 
occupied the attention of scientific men for several years past, or 
that the results of their calculations have not altogether tallied with 
each other. Still, though the inconsistencies have been so great as 
to cause people to pooh-pooh the whole thing, everybody has come 
to the same conclusion—that we are working away at our coal in an 
exceedingly wasteful fashion, that unless we alter our ways the dura- 
tion of our coal supplies will be very considerably curtailed, and that 
we may even feel the restriction in our own generation. It may, 
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indeed, be said that when Londoners are paying nearly 40s. per ton 
for their coals in the summer season the restriction has already com- 
menced ; but as these unprecedented prices do not arise so much 
from any real scarcity, as from the disturbed state of the labour 
market, it does not apply to the present article. When we 
are gone, too, there are our heirs to be thought of; and we are 
bound as an honest nation to remember our posterity, although there 
are, unfortunately, too many people whose motto is “ After me, the 
deluge.” 

Although this coal question has been a favourite subject with 
many geologists and physicists, it scarcely took a definite shape 
until Mr. Hull, the present Director of the Irish Geological Survey, 
wrote his very interesting little work on the Coalfields of Great Britain, 
in which he fixed the probable duration of our supplies at 450 years. 

Sir Wm. Armstrong, the President of the British Association, 
during its session at Newcastle-on-Tyne, in 1863, made a great point 
of this question, and argued it at considerable length in his opening 
address; and this was followed up two years afterwards in an 
exhaustive treatise by Prof. Jevons, of Owens College, Manchester. 
So far the subject had only reached the stage of ordinary scientific 
discussion, in which each man thought and spoke as was right in his 
own eyes ; and as there were no strictly elaborated data upon which 
calculations could be founded, it is no wonder that the figures 
differed from each other most amazingly, as we see by the following 
table of the results of various observers :— 


Author. Date. Duration of Supply. 
MacNab pee 1792 er 360 
Bailey ° 1801 Sima 200 
Thomson ona 1814 aren 1,000 
Bakewell nous _ ere 350 
Taylor err 1830 Pree 1,727 
Buckland ese 1830 eee 400 
Greenwell mewn 1846 saen 331 
Hall nee 1854 oe 365 
Hull one 1861 ae 450 
Jevons ocee 1865 aks IIo 


Soon after the date of this last author, it speedily became of 
national importance for us to know as definitely as possible how 
much coal was left in the cellar, and the rate at which we couid 
afford to take it away; and a Royal Commission was appointed in 
1866, with powers to fully investigate the subject in all its bearings, 
and to take such ulterior steps as might seem best. 

Blue Books are unfortunately so verbose and diffusive, and indeed 
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most scientific writings of this class are so technical, that the general 
reader is seldom able or willing to pick out the practical and interest- 
ing points from what may be called the professional portion; and I 
propose to show in this article as plainly as possible the working and 
results of this momentous inquiry, so that we may ascertain, with 
some degree of precision, how long we may expect to enjoy that 
eminently British institution—our fireside. 

The Commission, with due regard to the many collateral points 
that were certain to crop up, commenced their inquiries under four 
principal heads, which were :— 

1st. How much coal does the United Kingdom contain altogether, 
and how much of it is available ? 

2nd. Does coal exist under other strata, where we may reasonably 
expect to get at it? 

3rd. At what rate are we using our coal ? 

4th. How can we improve our mode of working, and thus econo- 
mise it ? 

Each one of these questions opened up a large and interesting 
field in the various sciences of geology, political economy, mechanics, 
and statistics, and necessitated the most elaborate arrangement of 
divisional labour ; for with regard to the first question alone, there 
were thirty-seven coalfields to be examined. Some of these, it is 
true, were insignificant in area and, geologically considered, were 
mere outliers of other larger basins. The latter, however, were so 
important that they demanded careful sub-division, assisted by the 
paid services of professional experts. 

Before going into the results of these inquiries, my readers may 
like to know how the process is arrived at of estimating the quantity 
of coal which is hidden in the bowels of the earth, and which we 
cannot of course measure by actual rule and line. Land can easily 
be measured, and the purchaser can verify for himself the statements 
of the seller ; but it is quite different with a coal property, which, for 
the time it lasts, is even more valuable. But in reality it is a matter of 
very simple calculation, in which the area under which the coals lie 
is first of all computed—an easy task, seeing that the progress of 
geological knowledge enables us to define with the utmost exactness 
the boundaries of all our coalfields. The next point is to ascertain 
the number of seams of coal and their respective thicknesses ; and 
here we may meet with a difficulty, for it seldom happens that the 
same seam maintains exactly the same thickness in its course through 
the whole basin—sometimes it thins away to almost nothing, while 
on the other hand it may become very much thicker. But the 
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difficulty is met by taking one seam with another and averaging 
them. Given, therefore, a certain area above ground and so many 
seams Je/ow, it is easy to compute how many acres of coal there are, 
and to reduce them to tons according to the average thickness 
of the seams. Occasionally it happens that the calculation is 
abruptly interfered with by what is known as a fault, in which, 
owing to certain physical disturbances, the seam of coal may be dis- 
placed. Sometimes a seam which is all right on one side the fault is 
not to be found at all upon the other, while the displacement may 
vary from a yard or two to 1,000 ft. But, fortunately, all these faults 
are now so well known by our mining engineers that no practical 
difficulty arises on this score. What, therefore, is done every day on 
a small coal property was applied to the whole country by the Com- 
mission, and the extent of the labour may be imagined when I 
mention that the South Wales coalfield (one of our largest) required 
twenty-six separate plans or sub-divisions, which, with the accom- 
panying vertical sections and summaries, represented a pile of figures 
sufficient to have driven even the calculating boy into a paroxysm of 
despair. 

The result of the combined inquiries on question 1 was that 
Great Britain possesses, more or less, 146,480,000,000 tons of coal, of 
which 90,207,000,000 tons are immediately available. I will deal with 
this latter amount first, because it is the material that is actually to hand, 
and at which we are now working. Theoretically, however, we may 
add to it 7,320,840,722 tons, which are known to exist in the same 
collieries, but too deep for us to reach them in our present state of 
mining knowledge ; and this fact opens up a discussion of the greatest 
possible interest—viz., how deep can we work ?—or, in other words, 
what is the greatest depth at which human life can exist for a certain 
length of time? It is believed that 4,000 ft. may be reached, though 
at present there is no colliery in Britain deeper than 2,058 ft. (at 
Dukinfield in Cheshire), and no metalliferous mine deeper than that 
of Gwennap in Cornwall, which is 1,740 ft., so that even on this point 
we are still rather theoretical, and are founding our calculations com- 
pletely on past experience. 

The difficulty is almost entirely one of temperature, which at 
50 ft. deep is usually 50° Fahrenheit, but after that point increases 
at the rate of 1° to every 60 ft. The depth at which the tempe- 
rature would be at blood heat, or 98°, is nearly 3,000 ft., and 
Dr. Sanderson, who “has paid much attention to these matters, is of 
opinion that it is not practicable to work at a temperature above 
blood heat, except at very short intervals. At 4,000 ft., therefore, 
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the temperature would be 116°, at which work would be impossible. 
It is true that men can exist and work, under certain conditions, at 
even greater heat, such as is found in glass-houses, stoke-holes, or in 
tropical countries ; but the air in these cases is dry, and can be borne 
much more readily than when it is humid or moist. It is true, also, 
that in a copper mine in Cornwall of great depth, where also a hot 
spring existed, the temperature near the spring was 117°, and the air, 
moreover, was moist; but in this particular instance the workmen 
could retire instantly into fresh air, though even with this advantage 
they could only work for three hours out of the twenty-four. Even 
supposing a parallel case to exist in a coal mine of this depth, I 
should like to know at what price we should get our coals, if the 
colliers could only work for this brief spell of time. Again, when 
pits are not of very great depth, it is common to find two or more 
shafts sunk on the same property, by which a better system of venti- 
lation is secured ; but in a case of a depth of 3,000 or more feet, the 
expense would forbid more than one shaft, and consequently a large 
coal area, which from the increased depth and temperature demands 
the maximum of ventilation, would be more likely on account of this 
expense to obtain the minimum. Every colliery owner knows that 
the deeper is his pit and the more extensive are the workings, the 
greater are the risks of danger and the cost of bringing out the coals, 
There is certainly this to be said, that in general we find that the 
deepest pits are the driest, and therefore the high temperature can be 
better put up with in them than in shallower pits, where the air is 
moister ; but even making allowance for this, I fear that we must for 
the present dismiss the 7,320,840,722 tons which lie below 4,000 ft., 
as utterly impracticable, and also a good_share of that which lies 
between 3,000 ft. and 4,000 ft. 

Still it was by no means unreasonable of the Commission to 
include these depths within a practicable possibility, for our scientific 
means of application increase so fast that there is no saying whether, 
by the time that we want these coals, we shall not be in a position to 
work them economically, and with due regard to life. It seems to 
me that the coal-cutting machine will be the principal means to this 
end, by doing away with the necessity of employing so many colliers, 
and by introducing the most complete form of ventilation, through 
the compressed air with which the machine is worked. He would 
indeed be a rash man who would dare to predict what the next 
hundred years may bring forth in the way of technical inventions ; 
and, fortunately for us, that date comes within the period during which 
even the greatest alarmists allow us full use of our present supplies. 
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To solve the difficulty of ascertaining that there were 56,273,000,000 
tons of coal lying under other strata than those of the coal-bearing era, 
was entrusted to four of our most eminent geologists: Professors 
Ramsay, Jukes, and Geikie, and Mr. Prestwich—Mr. Hull taking 
Mr. Jukes’s place at his death—this part of the question being one 
of pure science rather than of mining experience. There is no 
occasion for me in the present article to go into the many theories 
about the deposition of coal (on which, after all, geologists are 
tolerably well agreed), but it will suffice to state briefly that when the 
coalfields were originally formed, each seam was laid horizontally over 
its predecessor, separated by a varying mass of what was afterwards 
sandstone and slate. Disturbances eventually arose in the interior 
of the earth, and the once smooth and horizontal beds were shaken up 
in all sorts of curves and rolls, like a series of billows at sea. Then, 
in course of ages, another element came into play, which sadly inter- 
fered with the regular shape and outline of what I may call these 
coal waves, viz., the element of denudation, by which the highest and 
most exposed portion of the seams, which were of course the tops of 
the waves, were wasted, ground down, and carried away by the action 
of water or ice to help form the material for the new worlds that 
were to succeed; and the result of all this naturally was that a 
“solution of continuity” (in medical language) occurred, by the 
destruction of the top of the curve, leaving the lower or protected 
portion untouched; each of these portions, therefore, became a 
separate coal basin. 

In the course. of geological ages the strata of the new worlds 
called the Permian and New Red Sandstone were afterwards de- 
posited horizontally on the upturned edges of the coal basin, 
or, as geologists call it, unconformably. Some of these newer rocks 
have themselves been carried away by denudation, while others have 
been left, and it is therefore easy to see how a considerable tract of 
Permian or New Red Sandstone may overlie and conceal a valuable 
coalfield. 

It becomes, therefore, a simple question of geological measure- 
ment as to the thickness of these superfeial coverings, and of calcu- 
lation as to whether the game is worth the candle—or, in other 
words, whether it will pay to sink through them to the coal beneath. 
It is, of course, an expensive proceeding, according to the amount of 
rock to be bored through ; but it has already been done successfully 
by the Duke of Newcastle at Shireoaks in Nottinghamshire, where 
the top hard measure of coal’was reached in 515 yards; and also by 
Earl Granville on his coal property in Shropshire. The value of this 
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geological knowledge is therefore completely demonstrated by our 
ascertaining that there are 56,273,000,000 tons lying under these 
newer rocks, to be won some day or other. Professor Ramsay, 
in a recent address to the Dudley Geological Society, declared that 
more coal lay at workable depths than appeared in the fields. The 
South Staffordshire field was supposed to contain 3,201,672,216 tons, 
but beneath the Permian beds adjoining were 10,380,000,000 tons ; 
the Warwickshire field contained 458,652,714 tons, but the con- 
cealed area 2,494,000,000 tons; the Leicestershire field held 
836,799,734 tons, while beneath the Permian were 1,790,000,000 
tons. But geologists have been bolder than even this, and have 
argued from collateral signs and appearances in other places that 
‘coal may exist in districts which have hitherto been considered 
perfectly guiltless of it. What should we say if we were told 
that a productive coalpit might possibly be sunk near London? 
And yet this is held out to us in sober earnest by Mr. 
Godwen Austen, who, reasoning from the fact that coal is found 
under the chalk in France, within thirty miles of Calais, argues 
that the seams probably set in again nearer Calais, and are prolonged 
up the line of the Thames valley parallel with the North Downs—in 
fact, that the Belgian, French, and English coalfields were all once 
continuous, and that our present basins are mere fragments of them. 
Mr. Prestwich also agrees with this view, and believes that coal may 
be found in the south of England at a depth of from 1,000 to 1,200 
feet. It is fair to state, on the other hand, that the late Sir Roderick 
Murchison dissented from this view; but the statements of the 
eminent geologists to whom I have referred are so well reasoned out, 
that I consider them to be at least possible, if not altogether 
probable ; and if there ever was a case where a certain sum of 
national money might be devoted to a speculation in consideration of 
the possible enormous value to be realised, I think we have one here, 
in the shape of half a dozen trial shafts in certain localities to be 
indicated by these geologists. Perhaps the Channel tunnel scheme 
may give us something more than a tunnel—it may give us indi- 
cations of a coalfield; although, as the cuttings are to be made 
entirely through the grey chalk, they are not likely to be deep enough 
for any other purpose. What a godsend to Londoners would a coal- 
pit be within thirty or forty miles of London! and what a thrill of 
terror it would strike into the hearts of the coal owners and coal 
merchants, who at present have us entirely at their mercy and fatten 
upon us ! 

Question 3 is a most important one, viz.—At what rate are we 
working our coal? or, in other words, the question of waste. This, 
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again, necessitates a division of inquiry: into the waste of working 
and the waste in using. The former of these two points is strictly pro- 
fessional, and I shall therefore be brief with it; but in the other we 
are all interested, and most of us have to cry /ecavi: from the 
great millionaire who employs ten thousand men in his iron furnaces, 
down to Paterfamilias, who determines, come what will, that he will 
have a good fire after dinner and make himself comfortable. With 
regard to waste in working, all collieries are not worked on the same 
method, but the different coalfields have different systems, and so 
sometimes have neighbouring collieries in the same field, according 
to the thickness and character of the coals. Speaking broadly, the 
two systems most commonly in use in Great Britain are those of the 
“pillar and stall” and the “longwall.” In the pillar and stall 
method, the coal is excavated from a certain area, pillars or props of 
coal being left pretty freely to keep the roof from falling in, thus 
securing the safety of the colliers, and preventing the coal itself from 
being crushed. This system is prevalent mostly in the Newcastle 
and the northern basins. On the longwall system the coal is worked 
systematically in one open face, with little galleries or “‘ headings ” 
run into it, the propping up of the roof being performed by timber, 
so that no coal is obliged to be left behind. This is considered the 
most economical and safest method of working, as the task of extract- 
ing the coal that forms the pillars is so exceedingly dangerous that 
it is generally a Hobson’s choice to leave them where they are, thus 
creating an unavoidable waste. Again, in consequence of neglect 
of sufficient propping, whether it be by coal or timber, an immense 
quantity of small coal is made underground and left there ; while, 
above ground, the waste in small by careless handpicking and 
screening is something enormous. At the mouths of most pits small 
coal was until very lately a perfect nuisance, and was scarcely 
thought worth the loading ; but colliery owners have begun to find 
out that there are means of utilising it and making it pay, just as 
they do the large coal. Various plans are now in use for mixing the 
small with some bituminous substance and then compressing it by 
machinery into blocks, by which it is made portable and worth its 
carriage. This is the origin of most of the “patent fuels” now 
in the market. There are also other technical reasons for the waste 
of coal in the working. Sometimes two colliery owners cannot agree 
upon a joint course of action to keep the water out of their respective 
properties, as has lately been the case to a great extent in North Staf- 
fordshire. Here the coal owners have been such jealous idiots that they 
have allowed acres upon acres of coal to be flooded and pit after pit 


to be stopped rather than put their hands in their pockets at once 
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and establish a systematic process of pumping and draining. The 
subscription of a few hundreds from each coal owner involved would 
have prevented the loss of some hundreds of thousands of pounds, that 
must infallibly take place before the North Staffordshire field is dry 
again. It is not requisite for me to pursue this subject of waste in 
working, but the value of the question is evident from the report of 
the Commission, which says :—“ At present, under favourable systems 
of working the ordinary and unavoidable loss is about ten per cent., 
whilst, in a larger number of instances, when the system of working 
practised is not suited to the peculiarities of the seams, the ordinary 
waste and loss amount to sometimes as much as forty per cent.” 
Waste in the use of coal is, unhappily, almost universal ; and here 
it would seem that theory is very far in advance of practice, for, 
theoretically, a pound of pure coal is equal to the power of lifting 
10,800,000 ib. one foot high, and should evaporate 13 Ib. of water ; 
whereas in practice it has never lifted above 1,200,000 lb., or eva- 
porated 4 1b. of water, and this under the most favourable conditions. 
As regards our manufacturing waste, the ironmasters until recently have 
been the greatest defaulters, and from ignorance of the economy of 
fuel, and carelessness engendered by having such immense supplies 
at their disposal, they have wasted millions and millions of tons. But 
the science of metallurgy is now better understood, and great reforms 
have taken place within the last few years. Hot air has been intro- 
duced into the blast furnaces instead of cold air, and, still more 
recently, the waste gases which escaped from the top of the furnace 
and lighted up the country for miles round have been intercepted by 
a kind of extinguisher and conveyed beneath the boiler, where they 
are made to do duty instead of coal in heating it. Most of the fur- 
maces in South Wales are now heated in this manner, but in South Staf- 
fordshire the old system is still much in vogue, and the Black Country, 
which is so intensely dreary by day, is lighted up grandly at night, 
though at a very considerable expense. The size and shape of the 
furnaces, too, are matters which are better understood, and it is 
stated that within the last ten years a saving of twenty per cent. in 
the consumption of coal has taken place, combined, too, with an 
increase in the make of iron. In the puddling forges and rolling 
mills there is still much room for improvement, for Mr. Menelaus, 
the manager of the Dowlais Works in South Wales, tells us that by 
:allowing the heated gases to leave the furnaces at nearly the tempe- 
rature of melting iron, sufficient heating power is wasted to produce 
all the steam required, without any additional coal, and that in this 
district alone a quarter of a million of tons is annually used in these 
forges which ought all to be saved. Considering, therefore, that of 
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the 6,243 puddling furnaces at work in 1869, a very few only had 
adopted any arrangement for utilising this heat, it will be at once 
seen that a terrific waste is here represented. Mechanical invention, 
however, is now fully at work, and what with the improvements in 
furnaces, so as to secure more perfect combustion, and the adoption 
of Dank’s or Dormoy’s new mechanical puddling forges, which is likely 
to take place, the whole of this branch of the iron trade may be said to 
be in a state of transition for the better. The same may be said of the 
steel manufacture, in which Siemens’s regenerating gas furnace is play- 
ing an important part; or the glass and pottery trades, where great 
economy is introduced by Hoffman’s kilns, a model of which was in 
last year’s exhibition at South Kensington. On our railways, too, 
great saving has been effected by the use of coal instead of coke, and 
it is said that the coal bill of the South Western Company is £ 30,000 
a year less in consequence of this. I believe, by the way, that the 
Act which obliges railway companies to burn coke only is still in 
force, although in such a case as this one would scarcely wish the law 
to be respected. The iron trade alone consumes about 35,000,000 
tons of coal every year, and the quantity used in domestic and other 
manufacturing purposes is upwards of 60,000,000 tons; and if we can 
save 25 or 30 per cent. without interfering with the results, the 
national importance of this investigation can scarcely be overrated. 
To come nearer home, nearly every English householder is a coal 
waster, and will continue to be so until he is freed from the thraldom 
of the ignorant builder, and is himself educated to know that the 
ordinary open fireplace is wrong in principle, as a matter of health, 
and utterly wasteful in its construction. Dr. Arnott showed long 
ago that the true way was to light the fire at the top, and gradually 
raise the coal as it burns down, so that the coal below, being heated 
by the lighted coal above, distils its vapour through it, and thus adds 
to the heat instead of giving forth smoke—for smoke, it cannot be too 
widely known, is heat and power in the wrong place. But an 
Englishman has been brought up to believe that unless he has a 
broad, open fireplace, with plenty of smoke going up the chimney, 
and sufficient room for him to stand in his favourite attitude and bask 
in the heat @ ¢ergo, he is deprived of his birthright, and it will take 
a great many Dr. Arnotts to convince him that he is wrong, and 
double that number to induce him to alter his ways even after 
conviction. 

In conclusion, I must briefly touch on the duration of time which 
may possibly elapse before that fatal day arrives when our coal 
cellars are declared to be empty. Professor Jevons’s computation 
of 110 years is happily discarded as that of an alarmist, and an 
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elaborate series has been constructed for the Commission by Mr. 
Price Williams, on the principle of diminishing rates of increase in 
the consumption according to the population, for he considers that 
during the last few years the annual increase has passed through a 
maximum point, and that it is now diminishing, and is likely to do so. 
On this calculation he is enabled to fix the date of exhaustion at 360 
years. According to another or arithmetical computation the coal will 
only last 276 years, though it may equally happen that the population 
and the consumption of coal may remain constant, or only oscillate, 
and in this case we have coal enough for 1,273 years. The Commis- 
sioners very properly observe that “‘ whatever views may be taken of 
the question of duration of coal, the results will be subject to con- 
tingencies which cannot in any degree be foreseen. On the one 
hand the rate of consumption may be thrown back to any extent by 
adverse circumstances affecting our national prosperity ; and, on the 
other hand, new discoveries and developments in new directions may 
arise to produce a contrary effect upon the consumption of coal. 
Every hypothesis must be speculative, but it is certain that if the 
present rate of increase in the consumption be indefinitely continued, 
even in an approximate degree, the progress towards the exhaustion 
of our coal will be very rapid, though the adsolute exhaustion is 
a stage which will probably never be reached.” In one sense the 
“adverse circumstances” have already happened, although they 
cannot be said to be as yet affecting our national prosperity ; but in 
the month of July last so small was the output of our northern 
collieries, from strikes and disinclination of the highly-paid colliers to 
work, that the traffic on the South Durham and North Yorkshire 
lines was less by 14,000 tons a week than in the corresponding 
week of the year before.* Now, though the sentence just quoted 
from the Report of the Commission is only another way of 
saying scientifically that we know very little of what is going 
to happen, no one can deny that a great national duty has been 
performed in drawing attention to the subject, even as a preventive 
measure. It is not likely that we shall ever come to grief for want 
of coal, for when our own is done there are the inexhaustible fields 
of Nova Scotia and North America to fall back upon, even supposing 
we have not learnt to do without coal by substituting electricity, 
magnetism, psychic force, or, more simple still, abstracting some 
glowing hydrogen vapour from the sun. Who knows? 


Puituips Bevan, F.G.S. 





* See Zimes, July 30, 1872. 





GREAT YARMOUTH.* 


HERE is, perhaps, in all the eastern counties 
of England, no place more worthy of a visit 
from the classic antiquary than Yarmouth. Its 
eccentric growth and formation upon a sandy 
delta at the mouth of three rivers—the Waveney, 
the Wansum, and the Bure ; its connection in 
turn with Roman, Danish, and Saxon history ; 

the curious disposition of its narrow streets or ‘‘ rows,” as they are 
termed, at right angles to each other, with the houses planted so 
closely that in many of them it is almost possible to shake hands out 
of the upper windows ; its herring fishery, its herring-curing industry, 
and the quaint old habits and customs which still survive in these 
ancient “ rows”—-all combine to invest the fair town of “ Yermuthe ” 
with an interest peculiarly its own, and to render it worthy of a 
solemn ‘‘perlustration” by a local antiquary of high attainments, such 
as it has found in Mr. Palmer. 


We are not about to give an epitome of the history and antiquities 
of Yarmouth, for which, indeed, we have neither space nor time ; but, 
taking Mr. Palmer’s “ Perlustration” as our guide, we will endeavour 
to give our readers a brief description of this ancient place, and of 


The things of fame 
Which do renown this borough. 


Our readers will see at once that the historical associations of 
Great Yarmouth are neither few nor poor. 

Mr. Palmer, following the best authorities, identifies Burgh Castle 
with the Garianonum of the Romans, who had also their @stiva, or 
summer camp, at Caistor. Almost halfway between the two places, 
as years rolled on, the three rivers began to deposit large heaps of 
sand and other débris at the entrance of the estuary where they 
debouched ; and as these ridges of sand formed a convenient spot for 
the hardy fishermen to dry their nets upon, there gradually sprang up 
a town, whose inhabitants were of the old Saxon stock, planted there 
by Cerdic and his followers, with a strong infusion of the Danish 
element also. It was not very long before the date of the Norman 





* The Perlustration of Great Yarmouth, with Gorleston and Southtown. By 
C. J. Palmer, F.S.A. (Great Yarmouth: G. Nall, 1872.) 
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Conquest that the first houses came to be erected on the sandy strip 
of beach between the rivers already mentioned and the sea ; and the 
result was that in the days of Edward the Confessor the town 
reckoned “seventy burgesses.” In the next century Herbert de 
Losinga, Bishop of Norwich, built, for the benefit of the fisher- 
men and burgesses, a church dedicated to their patron saint, St. 
Nicholas ; and shortly afterwards the religious orders of the day came 
to settle there. They appear to have divided the town between 
them: the Dominicans or Black Friars taking the south, the 
Franciscans or Grey Friars the centre, the Cistercians or White Friars 
the north ; while the Augustinians settled in the suburbs of Gorleston 
and Southtown. 

In consequence of the concourse of fishermen from different parts 
of England—especially, as stated in the records of the borough, from 
the Cinque Ports—the barons of the latter towns gradually contrived 
to establish and to exercise a jurisdiction of their own, sending their 
“ bailiffs ” to attend the fishery for forty days in each year during the 
herring season. The good town of Yarmouth, however, was too 
spirited and independent to “play second fiddle” to the men of Kent 
and Sussex; and, at the request of its inhabitants, Henry I. was 
graciously pleased to invest one of the residents with the authority 
of provost or mayor, the choice of the officer lying with the burgesses. 
Under this régime the town continued to exist and to flourish until 
the reign of King John, who, with all his follies, was wise enough to 
see the advantage of incorporating the rising towns in his dominions, 
and especially the seaports. He accordingly granted to the burgesses 
of Yarmouth a charter, the original of which is still kept in the 
Guildhall, and exhibited with pride. As an immediate consequence 
of this charter, the good town speedily rose in the tonnage of its 
vessels and in independence of character, so that in the course of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries it became the most important sea- 
port between the Thames and the Humber. 

The next step in the history of the town is the licence which its 
burgesses obtained from Henry III. to fortify it with walls and 
towers and a moat. The moat has long since been filled up ; but of its 
ten gates and sixteen towers, and 2,200 yards of walls, several 
portions are standing, more or less entire. Upon the intervening 
space between the eastern wall and the 'sea—a piece of ground 
about a quarter of a mile in width, rendered bare by the receding of 
the waves—the modern town of Yarmouth is built, its noble marine 
drive stretching for some mile and a half pleasantly along by the 
seashore. 
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In the middle of the town, as our author tells, upon the authority 
of Manship, there was formerly “a castle or military forefence.” It 
stood near Row No. 99 (which still bears the name of The Castle 
Row), and consisted of a square building or keep, having a turret or 
watch-tower at each corner, of which the subjoined is an illustration, 
The castle was in avery ruin- 
ous condition towards the 
middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when it was conveyed 
to the corporation, who were 
desirous of converting it 
into a gaol, and proposed 
holding their courts there. 
To this end it was partially 
rebuilt and strengthened, 
but it seems to have been 
in too ruinous a state to be 
converted to the purposes 
intended ; and, after serving 
for some time as a beacon-tower, it was finally demolished about 
the year 1620. 

Prior to the introduction of gunpowder, the walls of the town, as 
they then stood, were deemed a sufficient protection to the 
inhabitants from all assaults that were likely to befall them; but 
upon the declaration of war against France and Scotland by 
Henry VIII., it was considered advisable to strengthen the fortifica- 
tion by the erectior of several additional outworks, the walls of the 
east side being ramparted up, and backed with earth. These works 
were brought to a state of completion by Queen Elizabeth shortly 
before the coming of the Spanish Armada. After the alarm occa- 
sioned by the Spanish Armada had subsided, the burgesses of 
Yarmouth raised a huge mound of earth outside the southern gate to 
command the river and the South Denes, crowning it with large 
pieces of ordnance: the place is still known as South Mount. It was 
by this southern gate that William III. entered, when he landed at 
Yarmouth in 1692, on which occasion he was sumptuously entertained 
by the municipal authorities. 

Along the broad esplanade known as the South Quay stand 
many of the mansions of the more wealthy inhabitants, and among 
them one formerly tenanted by Ireton or Bradshaw, which has a 
special interest on account of its large drawing-room having been the 
room in which the execution of Charles I. was resolved upon. This 


YARMOUTH CASTLE (16TH CENTURY). 
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house, which was restored to its original condition a few years since, 
was until lately occupied by Mr. Charles J. Palmer, F.S.A., the accom- 
plished author of the book which forms the subject of this notice, who 
is well known as an antiquary, and as a man of great taste and public 
spirit; and to whose influence is mainly due the preservation of 
many antiquities relating to the borough and its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Another building worthy of mention on the South Quay 
is the Star Hotel, which contains some very fine oak carving, affording 
evidence —if any were wanted—of the wealth of the town a century 
or so ago, when these mansions were occupied by the merchant 
princes of Yarmouth. 

The Town Hall, which also stands upon the South Quay, was built 
in 1716, and the Naval Hospital (now occupied as a Naval Lunatic 
Asylum) was erected in 1809-11, at a cost of £120,000. Among the 
other public buildings of Yarmouth we may mention the Armoury 
and Naval Arsenal, built under Wyatt in 1806, when Yarmouth 
Roads were the head-quarters of the British fleet. The place was cal- 
culated to hold stores for six ships and six sloops, and 10,000 stand 
of arms ; but the establishment was broken up about ten years ago, 
when the place was turned into a militia barrack. Then there are the 
Theatre, built in 1778 ; the Baths and Public Rooms adjoining ; and 
the Custom House, a handsome building on the South Quay, formerly 
the residence of the Sayers family. 

The parish church, dedicated to St. Nicholas, is a fine cross- 
shaped building, of unusually large dimensions, and formerly con- 
tained sixteen chapels. Before the Reformation this church was 
rich in its decorations, and celebrated for the “ Miracle Plays ” 
performed within its walls ; but judging from the items entered in the 
church muniments still preserved, the chief glory of St. Nicholas’s 
Church seemed to be a certain “ Miraculous Star.” One of the items 
in these accounts mentions the “ leading in” of the Miraculous Star, 
and the making of a new one ; and another, the making of a “ thread 
line ” and a new “ forelock” for the “ Paschal.” This church is said 
to have been formerly rich in monumental brasses ; but these relics of 
other days were all removed in 1551, and “ sent up to London to be 
cast into weights for the use of the town.” Within the last few years 
the church has been to a very great extent restored. 

The vestry of the old unrestored Church of St. Nicholas was 
removed in 1846; it stood at the north-west corner of the north 
aisle, and was approached by stairs as in the annexed engraving. 
The library belonging to the church was kept in this vestry, 
and was a very extensive and valuable one. The garden ground 
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adjoining the church-yard of St. Nicholas once formed part of the ; 
monastic demesne—a priory and church for monks of the Benedictine 
order, founded here in 1100 by Bishop 

Herbert de Losinga. In these grounds 

are still standing many a pear and 

¢ mulberry tree planted by the monks of 

 old—and one of the latter is said to 

F be the largest in the east of England. 

' Towards the end of the last and begin- 

| ning of the present century a consider- 

able addition was made to the importance 

of Yarmouth: for it became the chief 

) rendezvous for the fleet, and Nelson 

H)); (himself a Norfolk man) was frequently 

> staying there. In honour of the great 

ee naval hero a column was erected on 

the South Denes in 1817-18, by a public subscription in the county 

of Norfolk. 

The narrow lanes, or “ rows,” which form the greater part of 
Yarmouth, are upwards of 150 in number, and very many of them 
have a particularly foreign appearance. They are mostly unpaved, 
and so narrow that common waggons and carts cannot go up or 
down them ; but the people use instead a curious vehicle, called a 


A YARMOUTH CART. 


Yarmouth cart, consisting of a narrow frame, of which the front part 
constitutes the shafts, while the hinder part rests upon a single pair 
of wheels. One of these vehicles is here represented ; the cut being 
kindly lent to us by Mr. Palmer. 
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Mr. Palmer tells us in a foot-note to his notice of the merchant 
princes of Yarmouth that it was the practice during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries for the principal merchants to adopt a peculiar 
mark, by which their respective goods were distinguished, and with 
which they sealed them, as with a coat of arms, after the manner of the 
trade-marks of our own time. These devices were generally a com- 
bination of a cross and the user's initials, thus serving as monograms. 
Amongst others, Mr. Palmer gives representations of the merchants’ 
marks used by the families of Bartilmew, Smith, Ellis, and Fen, 
which we here reproduce. 


BLE 


Some of the*merchants’ marks appear to have been more elabo- 
rately worked out, as the accompanying device will 
show; it is engraved on a ring found at Yarmouth, 
and bears the merchant’s mark, with the initials, 
“C. G.,” and is supposed to have been the signet of 
Charles Gooch, who died in 1650, The monogram 
used by George Ward, another merchant, and ap- 
parently a man of some note in Yarmouth, was also engraved and 
used as a seal: a representation of it is here given. 

It is unnecessary in this brief notice of the town of 
Yarmouth to do more than give a passing allusion to 
its fisheries, which are of ancient celebrity ; suffice it 
to say that the mackerel fishery realises many thou- 
sands annually, and employs a large number of 
vessels ; whilst the herring fishery is even a greater source of profit 
to the town, as nearly double the number of boats and hands are 
engaged in it. 

Just now, when people are trying to make up their minds where to 
go, let one who knows the Yarmouth waters advise a tour through 
this most interesting district. 





OLD LOVES AND OLD LETTERS. 


A REMARKABLE FAMILY HISTORY. 
BY A LADY OF QUALITY. 


for an interview with his “beloved,” and to that end 

he invokes my grandmother’s presence in London. This 

question of her coming to town had been mooted before, 
simply for the variety of the trip, and not in any way in connection 
with Miss Collins; but now Rotch not only seeks to hasten her 
movements, but to turn them to his own account. 


‘ale ey. HEN follows the passionate prayer I have referred to, 


“But now, my dear aunt,” he proceeds, “about your visit to 
London. You must come before my beloved leaves London. If I 
do not see her to have some little conversation with her before she 
leaves London I am certain my feelings will prove fatal to my 
intellects. 

“Indeed I am serious when I say so—I knew not how susceptible 
they were till I saw my pet in Bond Street last Saturday ; and the 
perfect derangement of my ideas that followed on that glimpse (for I 
can call it no more) convinces me that I cannot long continue in the 
state I am at present. 

“Could I have but one hours uninterrupted conversation with 
J——- (an opportunity which has never but once occurred through 
the whole course of our acquaintance) I feel confident neither her 
health nor mine would be affected as it now is; but if matters are 
suffered to continue as they now are, without our having such an 
interview, much indeed have you to dread for BOTH OF US. If we could 
only have such an interview everything might stand as it now does, and 
we should still be happy and iz health! To vou, my dear, dear aunt, 1 
look for this necessary bliss/ I have not the beseeching countenance 
of my adored Jemima to place before you; but, if there be any 
language of entreaty more urgent than another, let me use it for this 
end. There are a thousand channels of appeal open to a tender 
heart like yours, but I will refrain from using them to your distress if 
you will only grant me this one request without it—an interview with 
my Femima! This I must have! indeed I must! and if you do not 
assist me to it I shall really dread the consequences. I am not rash ; 
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I am not thoughtless ; but at this moment I see it so very possible 
that I must entreat it from you again and again. 

‘She has permission to speak to me if she meets me. I will care- 
fully avoid this meeting till it can occur under your blessed auspices, 
and then indeed I will promise to profit by it only under your direc- 
tion for the happiness of all parties. 

“TI do not wish to propose any alteration in present plans, but 
only to commune with that sainted spirit—indeed, J cannot live with- 
out it / 

“ Frank tells me she is looking very pale and unhappy. God knows 
she may well look thus! But God knows also she would not look 
thus could she but have one short hour’s confab with the man of her 
choice. Oh, no, no, no! We must meet, dear Mrs. Reilly, indeed 
we must ; and it only remains for you to say how!” 


This meeting, however, Mrs. Reilly persistently declined to further. 
To come to London and escort Miss Collins, under the guise of a 
shopping expedition or some other such device, to a rendezvous 
with this passionate young lover—to whose ardently expressed de- 
sire for an elopement she almost yielded three or four months later 
—would have been, to say the least of it, a very hazardous adventure ; 
so Mrs. Reilly remained at Highnam, and the meeting—like that so 
eagerly hoped-for Bath excursion—never took place. 

In Mr. Rotch’s next letter, which is postmarked the 6th of April, 
1818, he alludes to a scolding he received from his correspondent, 
most probably in answer to his daring demand, and tells of how he 
had nearly, but not altogether, succeeded in snatching stolen converse 
with his lady-love ; but the chance eluded him. 

Alas for these lovers! Friends were stern and vigilant, and oppor- 
tunities were scarce. 

“* Sunday Evening. 

“My VERY DEAR AUNT,—I have just seen my beloved in the 
park. I scarcely dared to meet her eyes as she sat in the carriage ; 
but we saw each other, and I know this was a mutual delight. After 
they had left the park, I rode home by their hotel. She was 
standing in the window, and blessed me as I passed with one of those 
plaintive smiles which have so often beamed upon me at H——m. 
She is, shank Heaven / LooKinG well, and God knows I hope she is 
so! I had a long confab with S 1 on Friday afternoon, and he 
told me she was better in health than she had been for a long time, 
but I cannot place much reliance on his report. Oh, how anxiously 
do I wait a letter from you, which I hope I shall receive very soon 
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after their arrival at home. Again and again have I seen my 
beloved since I last wrote to you, but never yet have met her in such 
a manner as to be able to speak to her. She has ever been in a 
carriage and I on foot, or vice versa, I on horseback and she on foot. 
A most cruel occurrence took place one day this week. I was on 
horseback and saw her drive in a carriage to the hotel door with 
another lady. I did not know if it was her mother or not, but at any 
rate her companion got out, and the carriage door was shut again 
with her alone in it. Thinking she was of course going to Wimpole 
Street, and not liking to be seen waiting about in so conspicuous a 
spot, I proceeded by some back streets which led to a distant part of 
Wimpole Street, meaning to meet the carriage before it reached 
21, and stop it. I walked my horse slowly to the end of the street, 
and when I again reached the hotel could see nothing of the 
carriage. I thought it might have gone down Bond Street. I bent 
my way thither, and had the inexpressible mortification, just as I again 
arrived within sight of the hotel, to see her dear form just stepping 
from the carriage. Now, was not this too much for any man in love, 
my dear aunt, to bear patiently? It was the only opportunity I had 
ever had within my power of knowing she was alone, and yet I could 
not embrace it. Oh, dear! oh, dear! Mortified, disappointed, and 
heart-sick, I went home and wrote to you, but on reperusing my 
letter the following morning I thought I should get another scolding 
from you if I sent it, and therefore committed it to the flames instead 
of to the post office.” 


The next paragraph speaks of a letter of Miss Collins to her, 
which Mrs. Reilly had sent on for the perusal of the disappointed 
lover, probably to soften her refusal to obey his rash desire for 
the interview; which letter, it would seem, raised one of those 
tormenting hopes, roused only to be frustrated, so frequently the 
fate of separated lovers. He even seems, despite the prohibition of 
her friends, to have sent letters for her somewhere, which by some 
mistake or mischance she did not or could not call for. 


“Every morning for a week after I got her note to you I paced 
Wimpole Street from half-past ten till half-past eleven in the hope of 
seeing her, but in vain. Oh, yes, you may scold me if you please. I 
could not help it, and as I did not see her after all there is no harm 
done at any rate. I wonder how it was she never went for letters 
after writing that note. But I must not begin to conjecture, or I shall 
write volumes to seek explanations of all the seeming unaccount- 
abilities which have attended their stay here.” 
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Then, as if the glimpses he had had of her, though frequent, were 
not enough, he goes on— 


“T should have had many more opportunities of seeing and 
meeting my beloved girl had I not been most deeply engaged in 
very important business during her whole stay in town, and I would 
not pay either her love or her good sense so poor a compliment as 
to neglect it on her account. It is by the steadiness with which a 
young man pursues the business he has in hand that he makes new 
friends and secures the continuance of old friendships in professional 
pursuits ; and, as all our hopes of future happiness must depend on 
my present success in these, I am sure I shall stand forgiven by her 
for all my apparent want of attention. 

««S——-1 told me on Friday they should leave town on Tuesday, 
so I have deferred writing to you till the last moment, in order that 
you may receive the latest possible intelligence of me that I could 
send to H m !” 


In April Miss Collins left town, accompanied only by her mother, 
without Rotch being able to gain even a moment’s speech of her. The 
day of her departure her lover fell ill, it might be of disappointment 
and chagrin. He speaks of his illness in his next letter, in which he 
tells that it brought him almost to the point of death, although this 
extreme state of things was probably a lover’s fiction. 


“27th April, 1818. 

“Tt is always hazardous to send me a letter requiring an answer 
by return of post,” he writes, ‘as I am often out of town for a day 
or two at a time; in the present instance you are most particularly 
fortunate, for a carriage was at the door to take me into the country 
for a week, and had the postman delayed five minutes longer, I 
should have been off. 

“You must know the day x x x x x x left town—[Here come in 
six crosses, signifying the six letters of the Christian name of Miss 
Collins, with, as it seems to me, most unnecessary mystery]—I was 
taken ill and confined to my bed. ‘The first week no hopes were 
entertained of my recovery, and I was obliged to send for my father, 
who stayed with me until I was pronounced out of danger. 

“Tt is a dittle singular that my complaint should have been spasms 
of the heart / 

“I took the air three days ago for the first time, and was this day 
to have gone into the country for a week, but have deferred my 
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jaunt till to-morrow, having been too much agitated by the receipt of 
your letter to undergo the fatigue to-day.” 


The agitation in question was caused by the intelligence that Mrs. 
Reilly and Miss Collins would probably come to London together 
shortly—the former to pay her projected visit ; the latter under her 
charge for safe depositing at Harrington House, where she was 
engaged to pay a visit early in the season. This unexpected chance 
of seeing his darling again so soon, and under guardianship which 
gave him at least a chance of the longed for interview, appears in his 
weak state to have thrown him off his balance completely. Still, with 
loverly inconsistency, he says in the next sentence :— 


“Do not suppose I am very ill now, for my recovery has been as 
rapid as my decline, and though as pale as a ghost and thin asa 
skeleton, I am in good spirits and quite free from all pain. 

“T should not have told you of this had I not feared the effect it 
might have on a certain person if she should by accident see me thus 
altered, though by the time you arrive I hope I shall be myself again. 

“You will of course let me hear from you when you arrive.” And 
then he adds obediently, “as I shall do nothing without your con- 
currence. I shall be at Blackheath on Thursday and the following 
days in this week, so if you write to me make a + in one corner of 
your letter and I will give my servant orders to bring me such a letter 
immediately ; but then you must calculate for some delay in the 
reply. Remember, I can return to town at a day’s notice any time, but 
perhaps it will be as well that I should be out of town till S——1* leaves 
town. I understand all your hieroglyphics. My kindest love where it 
belongs, and believe me most sincerely your nephew “BR” 


In due time the travellers reached London. Mrs. Reilly took up 
her quarters in Chapel Place, Vere Street, then a more fashionable 
locality than it is now; Miss Collins went to Harrington House ; 
while Mr. Sheil remained where he was when they came up—at 
Long’s Hotel, Bond Street. 

Rotch was back from Blackheath, watching for the advent of his 
lady-love in his old rooms in South Molton Street, but closely on his 
guard while Mr. Sheil remained in town. 

During the month of May no incident of any moment occurred, 
and we hear only of the courtship of the Duke of Leinster and Miss 





* Sheil. 
VoL. IX., N.S. 1872. 
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Collins’s cousin, Lady Charlotte Augusta Stanhope (the second of Lady 
Harrington’s daughters destined to wear the strawberry leaves), and 
at whose wedding she was a guest the following month of June; and 
of a déjeuner at Knightsbridge Barracks, enlivened by the full band of 
the Life Guards, given by Colonel C——, their commanding officer, 
in compliment to my grandmother. 

This Colonel C—— was an intimate friend of Tom Moore, and it 
was when on a visit with him in the county Wicklow that the poet 
wrote his celebrated lines, ‘‘ The Meeting of the Waters.” 

The déjeuner was given on a Sunday, which, strange as it may seem 
to us, was then the fashionable day for lounging and driving in the 
Park; and from the windows of Knightsbridge Barracks, now so soon 
destined to demolition, those gay but vanished guests looked out on 
the moving diorama beneath them. 

But from déjeuner and promenade Rotch was always absent—always 
cunningly away from the ken of Mr. Sheil’s observation, whose 
vigilance must have been strangely lulled to sleep by the lover's 
cunning, for he clearly left no injunction against him or gave no 
hint whatever to Lady Harrington, who later on, when the sheepdog 
had departed, allowed his calls upon her young visitor without fear or 
suspicion. At the Opera only the lovers met, if that can be called a 
meeting which was but a glance from box to pit. Here Mr. Rotch 
stole to get a glimpse of his darling, who in her visits to the Opera— 
sometimes accompanied by Lady Harrington, sometimes by my uncle 
and grandmother—always occupied the box of the Duke of B——d, 
whose son, the Marquis of T h, was married to Lady Harrington’s 
eldest daughter, and in this box one night one of those contretemps 
which sometimes ruffle the course of true love almost occurred. 

In the Duke’s box, accompanying Miss Collins’s party, was a Mr. 
M n, heir to between thirty and forty thousand a year, with 
whom, after her fashion, Miss Collins amused herself by flirtation— 
very serious on his part, and not in the least degree earnest upon 
hers. In the box with her that night were Mr. Sheil, Mrs. Reilly, 
and a young lady who had accompanied her to town. Rotch was to 
all appearances not in the house, and unrestrained by his presence 
Miss Collins was about to resign herself to her favourite pastime, to 
fill up the vacancy caused by his absence, when her friend, sharper 
of vision than herself, espied Rotch amongst the sea of faces below. 
In an instant she threw a significant look at Miss Collins, and 
rubbing her fan with seeming carelessness against her cheek, pointed 
it in the direction in which he sat, and from thenceforth Miss 
Collins, save when she glanced stealthily at her lover, fixed her eyes 
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with a demure intentness on the stage, which Mr. M———n in vain 
essayed to disturb. 

That was in May, 1818, but in June, 1818, we find this Mr. 
M——n’s name appearing in a letter of Rotch’s to Mrs. Reilly as 
one whom in some fit of caprice or despair Miss Collins had pro- 
fessed herself determined to marry. 

At the end of May Mrs. Reilly and her brother left town, and into 
the six weeks which followed their departure were crowded all the 
closing scenes of this long and rash entanglement. A day or two 
after Mr. Sheil quitted London, Mr. Rotch and Miss Collins met at 
a review. The meeting, one of chance upon her part, was un- 
doubtedly one of design upon his. They met under the eyes of 
Lady Harrington, and to all appearance the meeting was a most 
ordinary and innocent affair ; that which lay beneath the surface of it 
the young lady’s unsuspicious chaperone never guessed. After the 
review Rotch ventured to write to Miss Collins, and after writing he 
called at Harrington House. By the 4th of June—so swiftly did this 
daring young man pursue the advantage given him by Mr. Sheil’s 
absence—they had met twice, and at least as many letters had passed 
between them, for under that date we find him writing to Mrs. Reilly 
as though it were a marvel they had not heard of each other since 
the previous day. 


“We have had no communication of any importance since I wrote 
to you yesterday. By the bye, I had better say that a Nillocs is 
waiting for you with the ring in it, or perhaps you will not think of 
sending to look for it, supposing I shall, of course, have ceased this 
method of sending to you; but the fact is I had not your letter by 


me, and could not, therefore, remember Davies’s address” 


(A new mode of communication proposed by Mr. Rotch ; which 
Mrs. Reilly subsequently objects to.) 


“T have only time to repeat those assurances of affection and 
gratitude which I am sure you know my heart is too sincere not 
to feel on the present occasion. 

“ Adieu, my dear creature! Give my kindest love to Eliza, and 
tell her I wished much for her the other night, at a party where a 
scene occurred that we should have enjoyed amazingly together. 

Once more adieu, and believe the sincere regard of your 


“ NEPHEW.” 
x2 
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Then follows a rather incoherent postscript, in which he beseeches 
Mrs. Reilly to write to his “distracted Pet,” who was sorely agitated 
by her disobedience in seeing Rotch without her mother’s knowledge, 
although the strength of the temptation made her admit the tempter. 


“Do, for Heaven’s sake, write something to my litt'e distracted Pet, 
to make her satisfied with the step she has taken, and to soothe her 
more agitated soul. 

“Oh, Mrs. R——, how much I shall owe her for all this.” 


Between the 4th and the 17th of June, which is the date of Rotch’s 
next letter to Gloucester, Rotch continued to call at intervals of a 
few days at Harrington House, but these visits brought but small 
gain to either party, they being mere afternoon calls, paid under the 
eyes of such of Lord Harrington’s family as might chance to be in 
the drawing-room. Once only were they fortunate enough to see each 
other alone, and with such greed did they seize upon the opportunity 
that Rotch’s horse was kept walking before Lord Harrington’s door 
for an hour, while the lovers enjoyed the dangerous delirium of their 
long desired interview. More meetings followed. Having broken 
the ice once, they went on breaking it with a vengeance. Interviews 
alone, impossible of repetition beneath the decorous roof of Harring- 
ton House, were had elsewhere. Guided by Rotch’s eager counsel, 
Miss Collins drove out to see an imaginary acquaintance. Rotch 
introduced her to a friend of his own, one Mrs. E——y, a lady of 
some wealth and a great deal of good nature; but whose broad 
vulgarities and lost h’s shocked the elegant, high-bred girl, whom he 
. thost unwisely introduced into her society. At Mrs. E y’s house 
they met often. Having once given the rein to these meetings, the 
desire for them increased with their facility. 

Oh, these dead and gone loves of fifty years ago! How many 
passionate vows, how many passionate caresses, were exchanged in 
those unwitnessed interviews in Mrs. E——y’s drawing-room ! 

Looking over the yellow lines of these old letters, turning over the 
faded records of these dead lovers, it seems strange to think that over 
all this passion and pathos, all the going to and fro, the eager meet- 
ings, the unwilling partings, the grave has closed in silence long ago. 
She married, and died at nine-and-twenty. He went out into the 
world and married likewise; but, no doubt, to the woman he made his 
wife his lips were sealed concerning the fire and the fever of this sad 
romance. 

During that month of June Mr. Rotch’s mind was torn by alternate 
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promises of marriage, and what he calls the capriciousness and 
indecision of his lady love. On the 4th of June we find him entreat- 
ing Mrs. Reilly to soothe his “ Pet” for the step she has taken in 
seeing him at all, although a week or so later he writes again an 
ardent, triumphant letter, in which he tells that Miss Collins has 
consented to be his wife. To this letter we find an allusion in 
Rotch’s next, written under date of the 17th of June. 


“‘ Wednesday, Fune 17th. 

“ My VERY DEAR AUNT,—With what different feelings do I sit down 
to pen this letter to what agitated me when last I addressed you. I 
then thought the die of my future happiness was cast. We had met, 
we had been together three hours, and the result of that three hours’ 
interview was an earnest and most impressive promise to BE MINE. 
’Tis true no time was fixed. She wrote to you to that effect. To 
Mrs. E y she owned that she was to be mine, and had thus 
abandoned her duty to her mother to her love. Neither her con- 
fession to you or Mrs. E——-y was made at the moment she gave me 
that promise, in which I then thought centred all my happiness. 
Days elapsed and we a// believed her, no doubt. Heaven knows I 
did. Heaven only knows how welcome to my worn spirits was that 
dear belief.” 


Then the letter goes on to tell of another meeting, at which, with 
girlish variableness, she talks of retracting her promise and marrying 
Mr. M., her admirer of the Opera. 


*‘ Again we met,” he continues, “to decide the point next dearest 
to our interests (the time of our union). All promises forgotten, she 
talked of becoming the wife of another. Spoke with horror of 
M N, as though she had already fixed upon him as the shrine on 
which to immolate her virtue. For in such a light I must consider 
her union with another while she professes to Jove me. She then told me 
we must not think of marriage, and, what was more extraordinary than 
all, refused to make any effort whatever to gain her mother’s consent, 
even with your assistance. Still she vowed she loved me, and still I 
believed her. 

“Yes, Mrs. Reilly, she loves me—I know she does—but she is 
determined never to become my wife. Why, God only knows! 
She says she would if her parents would consent, but how can I 
believe this when she refuses to obtain that consent ?” 


At the close of his strong complaining peeps out the then unseen 
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cause which a few days later virtually, if not at the moment, con- 
fessedly brought this old, old love story to an end. Miss Collins 
was to be of age the following November, and in allusion to it he 
says :-— 


“Unless we marry the moment she comes of age our income will 
be but £600 per annum, for the disposition her guardians will make 
of her money will only produce £300 per ann. income ; whereas if 
I had the disposal of it I should place it out in small annuities in 
such a way as to bring in £480 per ann. with £4,000, reserving 
42,000 for emergencies, furniture, &c., &c., and thus we might live 
at the rate of £700 per ann. at the least.” 


Then, having let it slip that the warm lover, like to go to death’s 
door about a desired interview, is sufficiently cool to contemplate 
waiting for a marriage till November, when the lady would be of age 
and sufficiently alive to his own interest to plan the irresponsible 
control of her fortune, he takes up the next paragraph as though 
he had never said anything of the sort, and says :— 


“In your letter to J——a you say that an immediate union would 
involve me in difficulties which it would be a long time before I 
could recover, but you are mistaken.” 


This letter of Mrs. Reilly’s was written after his of the 4th of 
June asking my grandmother to console his “ distracted Pet.” 


“TI have £300 coming to me the day / am married, which would 
surely keep us till November. However, all this is idle talk if she 
be determined to forsake me. I only name it to you to assure you 
that I am doing nothing inconsiderately to involve either her or 
myself—I had even engaged a house of a friend for three years, 
ready furnished with elegant furniture, in Harley Street, for only 
paying the ground-rent—£ 30 per annum, if I had run off with little 
Pet ; so that I should at once have put her into a house of her own ; 
and this low rent for three years would have set us upon our legs 
capitally. I know you will smile at all this now ; but I love to write 
of what might have been. Oh, yes! she might have been happy if 
she would, INDEED SHE MIGHT !” 


The letter then alludes to a visit to Highnam ,that had been 
planned to take place after Miss Collins’s return home, but which, as 
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originally designed, Mr. Rotch declines to carry out ; and goes on as 
though he wished despairingly to avoid a fresh rencontre with his 
delightful but wavering ladylove. 


“You talk of our a// meeting. No, no! I shall go to Bath in a 
few days after Jemima returns, and most gladly will I go by the way 
of Glo’ster, for the sake of seeing you, my beloved aunt; but it must 
only be on the condition that J a knows not of our meeting till 
it is over, for I cannot again be made the sport of her caprice. 
Letters are most unsatisfactory media of communication on these 
occasions, and I will give you a meeting how and when you please, 
even if it be at midnight under the oak tree.” 


The oak tree was one of the old trysting places of the lovers 
during Mr. Rotch’s short stay at Highnam. 


“God bless you, my dear creature. How I love your warm 
heart!” 


Then his letter goes on to express a fear that somehow or other a 
suspicion of the lovers’ proceedings may reach Highnam before Miss 
Collins, a fear very likely to be fulfilled, as Mr. Sheil was expected 
in town to carry her back to Gloucestershire ; although, ultimately, 
at the earnest request of Lady Harrington, she remained at Harririg- 
ton House until far into July. 


“T shall, of course, be most anxious to hear how the poor dear 
girl is received at H——wm on her return ; and for this purpose shall 
make a point of giving you a meeting in Glo’ster, on my way to 
Bath.” 

+ * x * x x 

“T shall send you a parcel by J a, which will contain what you 
so earnestly wish for. She, of course, shall not know what it is, for 
fear her refined notions on these matters should be shocked beyond 
recovery by the knowledge that she was the bearer of such a name- 
less article of dress.* I shall send the ‘ Forget-me-not’ by her ,also, 
and a large packet of letters for your future governance—or, rainer I 
should say, a long letter for your future governance. 

“Except when excess of sorrow or sudden Agitation overtakes her, 
the little Jemima looks remarkably well. I was at the Opera with 
her last week.” 





* Another packet of stockings. 
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And then he adds, as if what passed between them was too dear 
to him to name to another :— 


“T dare not tell you of our interviews. Had she intended to 
keep her late promise to me sacred—and which, God knows, I 
thought she did—there could have been no impropriety in our 
meeting, as we have done twice since I last wrote to you; but I 
know you will blame her for having placed herself so unreservedly as 
she has done in the power of any man whom she did not intend for 
her future protector.” 


Here the mask drops off again, and the sympathy which followed 
him through this, his forlorn love story, seems to shrink from a man 
who, even under bitter anger or disappointment, could give a stab to 
the woman who trusted him so wholly and loved him so long. 


“I own I led her into the error, for she confided a// to me ; but it 
ever she should tell you the history of our adventures, I must beg 
you to bear in mind that I induced her to act as she did in the full 
conviction that in the eye of Heaven and her own heart she was my 
wife. If I was to blame under this conviction, then be the blame 
mine and only mine, for I induced her to do what she did, knowing 
I had her full confidence. 

“T donot like the parcel plan of sending letters to Davies at all, and 
I wish you would still let Nillocs be the channel. You shall find a 
letter from me to that address every Saturday till we meet if you 
. wish, and no other days, which will secure you against disappoint- 
ment ; but of course I shall wait your orders before I proceed. 

“‘T had a note from that dear little soul dated three o’clock this 
morning, telling me she shall send me a letter to forward to you ; so 
I shall keep my parcel open as late as I can in hopes of getting it. 

“She made me promise the other night that I would not leave 
London while she remained, or I should be in Bath now—that is why 
I say I shall be in Bath soon after she leaves London. 

““T have sent to her to-day toask her to let me go to Bath directly, 
and if she will I shall not lose a day, for I am horribly nervous and 
wish much to get out of town. In this case I will come over from 
Bath at any time to see you, and very probably may do so while 
Sheil is in town waiting for J a, who tells me she shall not quit 
H House before the rst of July.” 


Then, when her caprice and denial seem to have driven him ill 
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and to be driving him from London, he bursts out afresh about his 
marriage. 


“Oh! Mrs. Reilly, I am certain if our little pet chose she might 
obtain her mother’s consent, and never so well as with your assist- 
ance ; but if she lets you leave Highnam without moving heaven and 
earth to get it, I shall beg and entreat that you will never again be 
the means of bringing my name before her. Your interests shall 
not indeed be endangered any longer as they have been. Say what 
you will—LovE HER 1 MusT! but you I must love dearly—yes, 
most dearly too, and you must not sacrifice more to your devoted 
and grateful nephew for the sake of your capricious niece.” 


It is more than probable that Rotch had no real desire to leave town, 
but that the wish to do so was merely expressed to bring his capri- 
cious mistress to her senses. Certain it is he did not leave, and 
between the 17th of June and the date of his next letter, the 26th of 
the same month, the lovers met again at Mrs. E y's. Of the two 
who met together for that almost last interview neither remains alive 
to record what took place, and there is no precise account of it extant. 
But certain it is, out of strong love on the one side and the soft 
voice of the tempter on the other, this poor bewildered girl consented 
to fly northwards with her lover, and dare, for his sake, the 
sorrowing anger of her mother and the dismayed surprise of her 
friends. 

About eleven o’clock one night somewhere about the 2oth of June, 
1818, a plain hackney coach with a pair of fleet horses took Miss 
Collins up from a house in Square, the residence of Mr. 
M-——-n’s father, where she had dined in the ball dress in which she 
was to join Lady Harrington at an assembly at the Duchess of ’s. 
Young M n himself brought her out upon his arm and put: her 
into the carriage, which had no occupant save herself. The carriage 
whirled round the corner to a confectioner’s shop close at hand, 
where Rotch, who was en rapport with the driver, whose conveyance 
he had himself engaged, only waited its appearance to spring in 
beside the trembling girl, who no doubt awaited him half in joy, half 
in fear. They had something to say yet before starting on that 
northern journey, and the man was desired to drive round the square 
until further orders. For two hours no orders came, and the patient 
Jehu, no doubt wondering within himself what it was all about, went 
round and round, now and again passing Mr. M n’s house, where 
the lights were still burning brightly. 
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At the end of those two hours unexpected orders reached him. 
He was desired to drive to ——-House. The lady was about to 
rejoin her friends, and the journey northwards was given up. The 
while agone warm lover had come to his tryst with cooler counsels, 
and instead of carrying out the dashing exploit which would have set 
Harrington House aflame, talked of the nearness of November, when 
the lady would be her own mistress, and her money in her own 
power. Whether the love was all his and the wisdom some one 
else’s older and colder than himself matters but little now. He 
missed his chance, and the tide which he hesitated to take at the 
flood never rose for him again. 

Rotch’s next letter, written immediately after the elopement was 
abandoned, has been lost, but in the succeeding one, dated “ London, 
June 26th, 1818, Friday,” he alludes to an “inconsistent” letter he 
had written, in which it would seem he laid all the blame of change 
and defection upon his lady-love, and to have cast some doubt, 
whether intended or not, on Mrs. Reilly’s good faith, for he 
writes :— 


“My vERY DEAR AuNT,—Your last, though dated on a Wednes- 
day, did not reach me until Monday morning. This delay, I suppose, 
arose from some difficulty in forwarding it, but of course precluded 
the possibility of my writing to you on Saturday last. 

“T am more than I can tell you distressed and mortified that you 
should for a moment suppose I could doubt your sincerity or think 
that if I did I should adopt any underhand means of trying it. 
Indeed, indeed, my dear aunt, you greatly wrong me; but I must 
not wonder at your thinking anything from my last letter, which I 
frankly confess was as inconsistent as the fair object of its principal 
contents.” 


He then goes on to express an earnest wish to see her before she 
leaves Highnam, hoping perhaps that she would set matters straight 
with his lady-love, and secure the prize for him in November. 


“My present motive for writing is to say that I much wish to see 
you before you leave Highnam. I understand from J a that 
your departure is fixed for the 6th. Now, the only time I can spare 
for an interview is the beginning of next week, on Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, or Thursday. I could leave town and run down to Glo’ster 
if you will only say how you will see me. Had I not better send a 
public letter to you to say I am going to Wales, and should wish 
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much to see you en passant at Glo’ster? Or shall I go to Glo’ster 
and then send over to H m a note to that purpose? 

“‘T think a public meeting would be the best, for I am sure all 
that has been going on in town must soon be found out. 

“Why, what do you think of Fleming’s meeting us quietly walking 
arm-in-arm through Hanover Square?” 


This “ Fleming” was a Major Fleming, an intimate friend of my 
granduncle’s. 


“She does not know it was Fleming who bowed to me, for he was 
in a carriage, and I would not distress her by telling her. 

“ At all events, my dearest aunt, I must see you. You know what 
time I can command, and will I know arrange for the best; only 
let me hear from you as soon as possible ; for ske thinks I am out of 
town at this moment, and I dread her meeting me whenever I am 
obliged to go out. You said you thought it would be better for her 
sake if I were out of town ; and, as I thought so myself also, I gave 
her to understand I was to leave town yesterday, which, in fact, I did, 
but returned this morning. This latter movement she knows not of, 
and is now fancying herself miserable because I am out of town. 

“She is a dear, affectionate, undecided, provoking little pet, and if 
I would let her would positively kill me with fretting; but I am 
really a philosopher now, and am determined not to be tormented by 
her. Her happiness is entirely in her own hands—she ows it is ; but 
she will not make any sacrifice for me. She must be actually forced 
into marrying me by the solicitations of her MAMMA, or I am sure she 
never will. 

“She pretends to love me far better than either her mamma or Mr. 
Sheil, and yet she will not sacrifice their happiness for mine. One 
moment she says she confides all to me, and that I shall decide for 
her how she shall act, and the next moment she rejects all my pro- 
positions. In fact, with her happiness and mine entirely in her own 
hands, she chooses to be miserable and to make me so. What, then, 
am I to think of her love for me? 

“T have by this sort of reasoning at last woke up to the truth that 
her sorrows are the acme of romance, and under this conviction I 
have been able to resign her to their influence without killing myself 
by sharing them with her.” 


Then, after this bitter tirade against a woman whose only fault was 
that she began to doubt where once she had trusted wholly, and his 
influence with whom he felt in his soul to be on the wane, he softens 
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a little, perhaps lest he should lose his friend as he had almost lost 
his love, and adds :— 


‘She thinks me very unkind, I know she does, but time will 
remove this impression I am convinced, and she will respect me the 
more hereafter for this line of conduct, which she has at last forced 
me to pursue.” 


And here again comes in the cloven foot, the burden of his song 
in their midnight drive ; the one thing which ruined his cause and 
left his ambition stranded on the beach :— 


“‘ Heretofore, when her income I thought was only half what I now 
find it will be on her coming of age, and when I was not quite so 
well known as a professional man as I now am, prudence forbade our 
union ; but now that she might possess an income of seven or even 
eight hundred a year by uniting our fortunes in November, and 
nothing but her consent is necessary to its being effected, it is folly 
to talk of being wretched and being separated for a longer time. 

“ The fact is, perfectly secure in my constancy and love, she knows 
not what real misery is, and, while she talks of her pale cheeks and 
altered countenance, she is positively looking in better health, has a 
sweeter bloom on her dear countenance, and looks more saint-like 
than ever ! 

“God only knows how dearly I love her. BLEss HER!! 

“‘ Adieu, my beloved aunt. I must not scribble any more. Do 

. write to me without delay, if you can. 
“Your very affectionate 
“ NEPHEW.” 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 





NICARAGUA N. WALKER. 
HIS ADVENTURES AND OPINIONS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


My opinions are equally numerous. I have induced 

Mr. Urban, who is the oldest Literary Man living, to 

, rn let me give him some of the newest styles of composi- 
tion going. I have overcome his scruples by references to the 
triumphs of Bret Harte, Mark Twain, Josh Billings, and other trans- 
atlantic cusses, not to omit my bosom friend in life, A. Ward. I 
hope to be as successful as these in my various writings ; if not 


more so. 
You are not obliged to read these opinions and adventures. What 
is pain to one man is laughter to another, especially if that other be 


awoman. You have paid your money—you can take your choice. 
I am independent, though poor. If you doubt me, I refer you to 
my connection with Zhe Sierras Bugle, which is the trump of free- 
dom to this day among the miners of the refulgent West. I say I 
am independent and free. I have a vote. It is a grand thing to 
have a voice in the government of your country—ergo, I am a grand 
thing. I have also a voice ; list, oh list, to its melodious strains ! 

My name is Walker. You have heard the name before, no doubt. 
I heard that name behind when I left the land of the bugle and the 
bowie-knife. They shouted it as I ran, with many opprobrious 
epithets. It is a common name; so is Smith. When I first went 
to the States I gave sound and character to my name by a prefix of 
power. Nicaragua is sonorous; so am I at night, when the evening 
sun is low. 

America is a free country. You can do what you please in 
America. I do not like to do what I please. I therefore left the 
mighty land of the Indirects. Whenever I do what I please I get 
into trouble. I do not, therefore, do what I please. 

That is my reason for writing this work, which is edited by an 
English author. He has an eagle eye; I love him. He has a 
voice to threaten and command; his eagle eye will unfix bad 
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spelling and Americanisms. ‘ How doth the little eagle eye improve 
each shining hour.” His opinion is that there is no humour 
in vulgarity, and no fun in bad spelling. He undertakes to correct 
this preface and to see the remainder through the press. I hope to 
see it through the shop-windows ; also at Smith’s bookstalls. If not 
more so. Josh Billings was an auctioneer down West. I have a 
higher descent ; why then shall I not become famous ? 

I am not avaricious. If I make my fortune by this work I shall 
write another. I am happiest when I am rich ; I prefer to be happy ; 
therefore I strive to be rich. Some people are rich and not happy— 
that is the consolation of the poor. I represent the poor. When 
they return me to Parliament I shall give the wealth of the unhappy 
rich to the unhappy poor. I shall give myself the summest large—I 
mean the largest sum. I am a patriot. And something more; my 
name shall be great in the universe, and nothing less. 

My first adventure will make you laugh. It made me laugh when 
I saw it through the press. When the potter puts his plates in the 
kiln they sometimes come out saucers: Such is potting! I once 
saw a plate come out with a grin on its rim. I wrote my first adven- 
ture serious. It has come out comic—there is a grin init. I knew 
it not. 

Let us laugh ! 

Let us hold our sides ! 

There is a time to laugh. The time is when you can doit. I 
never laugh. I will hold your sides, however, if you wish it. 

I am English to the backbone, though slightly Welsh on my 
mother’s side. My native place is not America. The Mew York 
' Herald says the States are indebted to me for it. If they are, let 
them pay the same to my bankers in London. 


I Am CALLED TO THE Bar. 


It was a lovely evening in June. The sun was in its meridian 
splendour. So was I; if not more so. All nature smiled. For 
once in my life I nearly laughed. 

“What are you grinning at me for?” a policeman asked. 

“T am not,” I said. 

* You are,” said he. 

“T ain’t,” said I. 

“ Move on,” said he. 

“ Never !” said I. 

“Oh!” said he. 
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The sun tinged the earth with its glorious rays. The sparrows 
twittered in the eaves. 

When suddenly as the lightning flash I found myself hurried 
through the heated streets amidst shouts and yells that awoke the 
evening echoes and shed a halo on the dying day. 

Night came upon me in a dreary cell. No matter that I said I had 
a vote. I was a prisoner in the land of the brave and the free. 

On the morrow I was called to the Bar. 

“On duty last night,” said the Officer of the Law, “ met this person 
very drunk. He said I was a scoundrel. And then he assaulted 
me. After a desperate struggle I took him to the Station House.” 

“ Sir,” I said, “it is false.” 

“Very likely,” said the magistrate. “ You are fined Two Pounds, 
or a month.” 

The audience laughed. I did not; I never do. I paid the 
money. Never argue with the police: there is a moral to all my 
adventures. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY INCIDENT. 


When I lived in Dublin—it is now many years ago—I was seized 
with an illness. My doctor said I needed for a short time a hot and 
even temperature. ‘‘ Keep your shop at a high rate,” he said. If I 
had been a humourist, like Mr. J. L. Toole, I should have made a joke 
about the high rates which I already paid. I was not a professed 
humourist ; I was only an egg merchant. I kept my place very warm 
according to the doctor's suggestion. One morning early I was 
aroused by a strange noise in the warehouse. I arose. The first 
grey streaks of the day were resting dim and shadowy upon the 
features of the wooden Scotchman at the tobacconist’s over the way. 
I listened. There were strange noises in the warehouse ; whispering, 
tapping, scratching. ‘‘ Thieves!” I said. I crept back to my room. 
A blunderbuss is an old-fashioned instrument, and the shot it holds— 
well, Twain’s frog was a fool toit. I cautiously slid over the upper 
part of the warehouse door. I said ‘‘Speak and surrender” three 
times. There was no speaking, and no surrendering. The thieves 
were going on packing all the time. I fired! A dead silence!! I 
listened. I flung open the door; morning with her orient smile 
flung a ray of light into the warehouse at the same moment. 
What did I see? No thieves lying weltering in their gore, 
caught red handed at their crime. Three chickens hopping about 
opened their mouths at me as I entered. Two hundred others lay 
dead upon the floor among a litter of eggshells. I had slain them. 
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How came they there? The high rate of temperature had hatched 
two hundred eggs! 


SoME OF MY POLITICAL OPINIONS. 


Self is the first law of Politics. Ask Mr. Disraeli. He will tell you 
it is the Asian mystery ; but you are wise, and will understand this 
reply. Ask Mr. Gladstone. He will refer you to Homer, but it is 
all the same. Self is the first law. I have studied the subject. 

Punch draws Pakington with a big nose; fudy draws Gladstone 
with a bigger. The Standard sees a rowdy bandit in Bright ; the 
Telegraph sees round his head the radiating glory of an angel. I am 
above the flattery or satire of all. Even 7m cannot influence me. 
*‘T cannot put off my opinions so easily.” I lunch with Hamber ; 
I dine with Godfrey T ; I sup at the Saville, dine at the Savage, 
get my letters at the Junior ; I have been blackballed at the 
Reform and pilled at the Carlton. Thus is my impartiality established. 

I know the world. “Nicaragua N. Walker for the people,” when 
N. N. W. is poor. “N.N.W. and the Constitution” when N. N. 
W. is rich. Such is my platform. 

I shall get into the House of Commons. It is the thing to be 
there ; Jemima says so. She wants to go into Society; she shall. 
I will buy a borough. The ballot will make this easy. So much to 
local agent if I win, so little if I don’t. I will buy the borough, the 
whip shall buy me—according to the first law ; “if not more so.” 
J. L. Toole can have this new phrase for a consideration. In the 
meantime it is copyright. 

It is a mistake to be true to your party. I knew a man who did 
so. He came to grief. There is no gratitude in politics. 

Go with the age and stick to the winner. That is the nineteenth 
century motto. 

Church and Queen is a sentiment of the fast; Bradlaugh for 
President is a sentiment of the as? 

“ Native land, my native land” is the chorus to a ballad sung at 
Evans’s. It is an example of an early period. That era closed 


when they gilded the old supper-rooms and wiped out the spot 


where Thackeray played “ Pendennis.” 

If you wish to know the strongholds of political prejudice seek out 
remote provincial towns. Dependence on one hand, assumption on 
the other. I have lived in Devonshire. The labourer is worthy of 
his hire ; but what about his shire ? 

Legislation, like steam, is in its infancy; I wish I were. Details 
upset legislation. ‘They swallow up principles. Except the first law. 
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When I am a candidate it will be “Vote for N. N. W.” When I 
am a member I shall follow the example of those who elected me. 

The House of Commons is a club. (Several modern writers have 
made the same observation, but no matter.) You have dinner in the 
dining-room ; smoke in the smoke-room; lounge on the terrace; 
vote when the bell rings. And get your son into the Post Office. 
Sometimes into the Customs. Sometimes it is the War Office. It 
all depends if the division is an important one. Look out for 
Nicaragua N. Walker, Esq., M.P. 

The present Government is whatever my constituents please to 
command. If it is their wish to charge them with the small pox, the 
cattle plague, and the price of coals, so be it ; providing that wins my 
election. On the other hand, if Ayrton is to be considered a high- 
falutin’ creature of art and sentiment ; Lowe a heaven-born Chan- 
cellor too good for this sublunary sphere and only fit to dwell ’mong 
Eden’s roses, let them stand at that ; my object is to sit with my hat 
on under the illuminated roof of the great and glorious, the grand 
and inimitable legislature of this my native land. Oh, my country, 
my country ! what would I not sacrifice for thee ! 

I shall watch that magistrate who fined a certain independent 
coming statesman one lovely morning in June. When I take my 
seat under the refulgent dome of St. Stephen’s that magistrate will 
hear again of N. N. W. That magistrate will find that after all the 
only person he has committed is himself. What is five pounds com- 
pared to disrespect? Nothing! What is fifty? I have accepted 
Bills for fifty times fifty ; but I will not accept Dishonour. 


AMONG THE POETS. 


Some modern writers seem to think it a great achievement when 
they have imitated some one else. I donot. All kinds of literature 
come easy to a man of genius. (I call myself one.) As per ex- 
ample :— 

Fillet of a penny snake 

Come and eat your currant cake, 
Learn to sew and learn to bake, 

Fillet of a penny snake.— Shakespeare. 


Queen and huntress, chaste and fair, 
When the sun had gone to sleep 
In his new cane-bottomed chair 
Down he tumbled in the deep ; 
But you need not weep for him, 
For the sun knows how to swim.—(To Cynthia)—Ben Yoxson. 
VoL. IX., N.S. 1872. Y 
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Withering, 
Shivering, 
Yellow and sere, 
The leaves fall down 
By the lonely mere ; 

And never a word 

Says the midnight bird 

In the ruin’d hall hard by ; 

Though some murd’rous slave 

Is digging a grave! 

List! To the deadman’s cry. 
Withering, 
Shivering, 

Yellow and sere, 
The leaves fall down 
By the lonely mere.—Zom Hood. 


To be or not to be, 
I can but say this protestation over, 
For Death he is a fearful thing 
That hath a mint of phrases in his brain ; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
Do hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
And thunder when the clouds in autumn crack 
Like morning roses newly washed with dew. 
Mistake me not, I speak but as I find, 
For I have seen when after execution 
That currants in a pie prove indigestion sour 
And lose the name of action. But what of that ? 
Thieves for their robbery have authority 
When great men jest with saints, and I have seen 
A brick a toy withal, a kneaded clod 
Safe in the office and affairs of love, 
And blown with restless violence round about 
The jaws of darkness, where the elves for fear 
’ Crept into acorn cups and hid them there. 


Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 

But he that stands upon a slippery place 

To seek out sorrow that dwells everywhere 
Is a double damned villain and a fool, 

A faithless coward, a dishonest wretch ; 

Give me a man whose heart is in his mouth 
To whisper music in mine ears, and play 
Something like the murder of my father, 
And take away my stomach that I love more 
Than twenty seas if all their sands were pearl, 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold. 
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O that I had a dagger of the mind, 

A false creation signifying nothing, 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The undiscovered country, whose bourne 

Is sicklied o’er with a pale cast of thought, 
Whereby to trade in curiosities, 

Then could I snore upon the flint, 

To sleep, perchance to dream, ay, there’s the rub; 
For then a traveller might return, 

And with a bodkin my quietus make 

To take away the means whereby I live, 

And leave me poor indeed, and like to one 
Whose soul is dead, whose occupation’s gone. 


But the adventure to which I alluded in the preface cannot be 
published this month. Look for it in my next. Meanwhile it 
may be well to state for the benefit of advertisers who desire 
to bring their announcements before the intelligent and well- 
to-do middle classes of a great and opulent district, that I shall 
devote the back of my election address to their service. I am always 
ready to sacrifice myself on the commercial altar of this enterprising 
and advertising age. The charge will be at the rate of £2 per inch. 
Special positions by arrangement. 








PLAYERS OF OUR DAY. 





XX.—MR. PHELPS. 


and it might seem “se owing to the want of any 

common standard of comparison, to decide who is 

the best player now existing. Unfortunately, from the 
shifting conditions of all things theatrical, and from the precarious 
footing of actors at theatres—each being obliged to prove himself 
something of a “handy man” (witness Mr. Compton)—there is no 
such common spectacle as is seen on the French stage, of one 
striking and complete character being entirely identified with one 
actor and with noother. Actor and character in such a case become 
inseparable and make one whole. They fit together by some happy 
coincidence like two broken fragments that have been joined again. 
Another may attempt the part, and with success ; but the recollection 
of the first confuses and jars upon us. To those, as Lamb says, who 
saw the first cast of “The School for Scandal,” the inferior suc- 
cessors would have been intolerable. It would be another “ School 
for Scandal” altogether. We have none of these happy unions. An 
actor, indeed, will play some trumpery piece, say a couple of hundred 
nights, and then “take it into the country,” as it is called in stage 
slang ; but here there is no “character” properly speaking—he has 
been merely successful in the part, and his name is “up.” Here, by 
the way, occurs a reflection, in reply to what is urged, that these 
runs of two- hundred nights, now so common, prove that at present 
pieces are more keenly enjoyed than the vaunted old comedies which 
only “ ran” for thirty or forty nights at most. It is curious how these 
extravagantly successful modern pieces literally “run until they drop” 
—until all life and substance is worn out of them in the process. It 
will be noted that when it is attempted to revive them, as in the case 
of “ Black-Eyed Susan,” which was styled “the most successful 
burlesque of modern times,” they fall perfectly flat—the humour of the 
thing has fled, and people listen with a stupid astonishment. So 
with the famous ‘Grande Duchesse,” which, with all the attractions 
of the “Great Schneider” and all her antics, was listened to last 
season with vacant ears. But one of “the good old comedies,” or 
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one of the stock pieces of the Théatre Frangais, had its fixed, steady, 
honourable place in the réfertoire: it was above the overdone 
enthusiasm of “a run,” and secure against the contempt of neglect. 
Every season it was certain of being played a great many times, and 
should the actors on whose lives it seemed to depend for its interest 
disappear from the scene, there were others in training storing up the 
tradition and ready to step into their places. The part thus lives 
by the actor: the actor by the part. And as we think of this healthy 
state of things, which is really the foundation of all prosperity for 
the stage, our thoughts at once revert to Mr. Phelps, who, in connec- 
tion with his one character, alone answers these happy conditions of 
the Théatre Francais, and may be accepted as the most satisfactory 
if not the best actor on the English stage. 

When he controlled Sadler’s Wells Theatre, and drew, as if from 
some stiff and creaking pump, the hard utterances of “‘ Ingomar, the 
Barbarian,” and of various Shakespearian heroes, we must own to 
having small sympathy with him. His dry, unmusical accent— 
highly seasoned with his native provincialism—his Crummles-like 
mannerism, his thoroughly stagey style, which copied a corruption of 
the Kemble school, the absence of true feeling and nature, made 
those various performances uninviting. He evidently had all the 
old school traditions at fifth or sixth hand. The license a manager- 
actor can extend to himself deprives him of the advantage of a sound 
and wholesome criticism. Mr. Phelps comgs back on us as the most 
painstaking but the most uninteresting of actors. Latterly, when 
tolerably advanced in life, he tinds a home at Drury Lane Theatre, 
where he figures invariably in Mr. Halliday’s pieces as the old Jew, or 
the old drivelling Parent of some pattern, exposed to the buffetings and 
spoliations of unprincipled men. These presentations are invariably 
of the same kind—quavering voice, bent head, shrunken shoulders, 
and tottering steps. Such are wholly unworthy of his powers, but 
still an easy haven is welcome, and the maxim “ Solve senescentem, 
&c.,” may apply. But the applause that greeted these rather indif- 
ferent exertions seemed worthy of the peculiar level of an average 
audience of Drury Lane, though it might have been directed more to 
the man than to the character. 

But it is very different when we come to speak of Sir Pertinax 
Macsycophant, “the man of the world ;” that wonderful performance, 
really unique on the English stage at present. There is of course 
an enormous advantage in the part itself, which is amazing as a 
picture of human character worked out with the profoundest skill 
and knowledge of human nature. There is no play, so to speak, 
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and almost no story, but the progress of this one character ; its mani- 
festation, its advance and repulse, zs a story and has all the interest 
of one. Macklin’s was a rude and powerful mind, but to read his 
life no one would suppose that he was capable of such a performance. 
There are touches in it, dealing with the mean side of human nature, 
worthy of La Rochefoucauld, and the variety and vivacity and sfon- 
taneousness of the various turns and changes make it like a piece of 
real life. Mr. Phelps is worthy of this character, and it fits him like 
the old-fashioned Georgian suit which he wears. From long practice 
and a native instinct he has ceased to think of it as a thing got by 
heart—it is Aimse/f, and for the time being he is the character. His 
face, always shrewd and eminently Caledonian, has been trained by 
the exercise of canny Scotch expressions to become pregnant with 
“gageecious” meaning; his motions, carriage, all are significant. 
The energy, unflagging zeal with which the whole is sustained 
is perfectly marvellous; indeed, it may be said that the only 
time when the attention of the audience flags at all is when he is 
absent from the stage. It would take long to sum up the points of 
this admirable performance, but it may be said there are passages to 
be preferred even to that famous account of the means by which he 
rose in the world and effected a suitable marriage. One of them is 
the scene where he tries to wheedle the clergyman into a very dis- 
reputable plan by which he hoped to save his son, and the snarling 
rage, fury, and contempt with which he turns on him when he rejects 
these proposals with scorn. This is really fine, and worthy, as indeed 
is the whole performance, of the Francais. Any one who has lost 
faith in the stage—who from many weary nights spent at the theatre 
has come to believe the stage the dullest of existing entertainments— 
would infallibly have his old faith restored by witnessing the per- 
formance of Mr. Phelps. Long may he continue to repeat it, 
delighting many an audience. It may be said that provincial 
audiences show a far more racy appreciation of this part than do 
London ones, and the present writer has never seen it greeted with 
such roars of boisterous delight as in the New Gaiety Theatre at 
Dublin—one of the prettiest of the new theatres of the kingdom. 





XXI.—MR. FECHTER. 


The spectacle of a foreign actor on the English stage, speaking the 
language with difficulty and with a strange accent, has lately become 
so common that even the most unfrequent playgoer finds himself 
listening with all gravity to the curious series of incongruities 
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evolved by the practice. Since the reign of opera bouffe began 
a number of French actors and actresses have come before 
us, who, though in many cases unintelligible in what they were 
saying, still supplied meaning by a certain native vivacity or panto- 
mime which is never wanting to the foreign artist. The practice 
is simply ridiculous and undramatic, and a little reflection will show 
that there is no histrionic profit in the matter. In the case of extra- 
ordinary ability, like that of a Ristori or of some of the great 
German artists, there is something to be gained in the shape of a 
lesson, or admiration and curiosity are to be gratified, but as a 
dramatic spectacle the result is faulty, discordant, and unmeaning. 
Such exhibitions as the leading characters playing in one language 
and the minor ones in another are simply grotesque, and really 
amount to nothing more than a show—something that people go to 
see and enjoy as they would the prodigy Tom Thumb. But to see, 
as we have lately seen, M. Hervé and M. Marius, Mdlle. Clary and 
Mdlle. Cornelie d’Anka, nodding and smiling and exhibiting 
gorgeous dresses, “tights,” spangles, &c., may be conducive to the 
material business of burlesque, where sense and meaning are not 
asked for, but does not help forward intelligence. 

In respect to Mr. Fechter, Mr. Bandmann, and Madlle. Beatrice 
the case is different. Mr. Fechter was one of the foremost jeunes 
premiers in Paris, and created the hero in the notorious ‘‘ Dame aux 
Camellias.” Five-and-twenty. years ago he was one of the most 
graceful and interesting of young actors, his figure and bearing were 
elegant, his voice was captivating. To say that these perfections are not 
so strong as they were is to say that every artist, like every one else 
on earth, must advance in life and leave behind as he goes some of 
the choice treasures that belong to youth alone. His figure is now a 
little unsuited to characters where love or love-making is concerned, 
and his peculiar style, which he brought with him from Paris, has 
long since lost the bloom that made it so attractive and has become 
hard and dry. It is curious to look back to the excitement, the 
discussions, the elaborate dissection and critiques which heralded his 
first appearance. The critics themselves must read with wonder 
their solemn discussions on every turn and inflection of the new 
actor, and votaries of pleasure will recall with surprise the excited 
“going to see Fechter,” the eager dinner-table and ball discussions 
on his merits. The truth is, under the direction of the penny news- 
papers we have become an impulsive and ardent race. These 
organs, for some mysterious purpose, work up a subject and stimu- 
late the public as the bull-fighters do the bull. What thousands of 
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these nine days’ wonders have we had during the last twenty years! 
What matchless singers, actors, dancers, tight-rope dancers and 
walkers, speakers, beauties, pictures, poems, novels—what not? 
The news that the great French actor was about to play Hamlet 
after quite a new fashion aroused the greatest excitement. A 
Bill to be introduced into the House of Commons did not produce 
nearly the ferment. A cloud of rumours went forth beforehand ; 
speculation was rife. It was to be such a Hamlet as no one had yet 
seen, and was to be played on new principles. What is the point 
best remembered of that performance? Perhaps the flaxen wig! 
It is really amusing now to turn over the regular essays that were 
written on “the Scandinavian air” and “the fair-haired Prince of 
Denmark ”—the truly “ Danish figure.” Numbers went to see this 
figure merely. The performance itself excited equal rapture—it was 
so new. There was abundance of “readings” and points, which 
the critics gravely noted and discussed; and the conclusion to 
which any one turning over the old critiques would now arrive at, is 
that a remarkable Shakespearian interpretation had been added to 
the few already existing of the great play. Nay, some seemed to 
hint that the old pedantic reading of the Kemble and Garrick school 
had been overthrown for ever, and that this free and natural inter- 
pretation would in future be the only one tolerable. Yet the whole, 
it is plain, was but one of those fits or “spurts” of enthusiasm to 
which the English public is as periodically subject as it is to those fits 
of morality so amusingly described by Macaulay. A calm and quiet 
criticism would now dismiss the reading as a mere ingenious exercise 
* —one that owes its effect to mere surprise—that is, to violent contrast. 
Expecting the old gravity and scholastic declamation, the audience 
were greeted with an almost everyday familiarity and a conversa- 
tional fluency. This, it may be said, is a wholly false idea of 
Shakespeare, whose thought and philosophy require a stately decla- 
mation to give them effect and dignity. Above all, the character 
of Hamlet and the almost awful events of which he is the centre, 
to have their proper effect must be placed in an atmosphere beyond 
the conventional tone of everyday life. As for the “flaxen wig,” it 
only furnishes one more curious illustration of the danger of giving 
undue prominence to the material element on the stage. But apart 
from this “rendering”—to use the legitimate word—being unsatis- 
factory, there is always a curious blemish observed when the native 
of one country speaks or declaims in the language of another— 
he imports the inflections.of his own tongue, which belong ex- 
clusively to it. In the case of French they seem to be almost, 
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reversed when compared with those of English—ascending when 
the latter descend, and wice versa. This failing Mr. Fechter 
(whose pronunciation of his own name, by the way, is not 
“Feyhter,” but roundly “ Fetchter”) has found it impossible to 
get rid of, though his knowledge of English is wonderful. The 
French cadence consists in a sort of expostulating strain of emo- 
tional passages—a hurried burst of words, with a sharp rise and 
fall at the end. This is very different from the sober and deliberate 
notes of English declamation, and thus when foreign tones and 
English words are presented together the effect is something un- 
natural, odd, and fantastic. No amount of elaborate criticism or 
praise can exalt this inappropriate junction of discordant elements, 
and therefore a French actor reciting English or an English actor 
reciting French will always be no more than a four de force. Mr. 
Toole occasionally gives a very clever series of imitations, in which 
he represents Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Compton, Mr. Webster, and Mr. 
Fechter, reciting the passage, ‘“‘Seems good mother, nay it is; ’tis 
not my inky cloak,” which is really of a high order, for he, of 
course, has never heard the facetious actor performing Hamlet, but 
the hearer feels that it must be after some such fashion that the 
recitation of the passage would take place. The imitation of Mr. 
Fechter brings into a burlesque point the objections thus made to 
foreign pronunciation, and the hearer cannot fail to be struck with 
its grotesque character. 

But it is in pieces like “ Ruy Blas”—pieces of a romantic, dashing, 
chivalrous complexion, that Mr. Fechter excels, or, perhaps, used to 
excel ; for of course the dash and freedom must wear off from 
familiarity and repetition. The actor, after a number of years play- 
ing in the same character, must find his energies chilled by the feeling 
that so many in the audience have seen what he is doing, and 
know what is coming. Ina romantic ardour and devotion, in the 
protestation of fidelity, and in self sacrifice, no one on the English 
stage approaches him. And in this view Ruy Blas is perhaps his 
best character. This sort of romantic devotion is common enough 
in French real life, and is genuine, perhaps, for the time; but it is 
not very deep or lasting. For this reason it has always seemed that 
there was a want of truth in Mr. Fechter’s passionate passages, 
and that with great intensity of tone and fervency of gesture real 
feeling was wanting. His acting, in short, reflected the traditional 
character of his countrymen. There can be no doubt, however, that 
his example has done good, and that his love-making scenes have 
had great effect in forming the style of some of our promising young 
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stage lovers. Over all he flung a tone of rapturous devotion, a 
knightly grace, an eager and seductive enthusiasm—a rapture even, 
which was perfectly new to the English stage. The play itself, even 
with the emasculation undergone to fit it for.the English audience, 
was wonderful for its romance and true dramatic situations. We are 
all borne along, in some defiance of probability, by the passionate 
torrent of both actor and play. 

On the other hand, see Mr. Fechter in several successive parts 
of this description, and a sense of monotony arises. He wants 
originality and variety. This also arises from his French training in 
romantic melodrama, where the chivalrous lover is always drawn on 
the same pattern, and where an exciting story being the main 
object, lovers and other characters are generally of a conventional 
sort. The English public at last began to find this out, and after the 
“ Duke’s Motto,” though piece after piece was tried, began to flag in 
their attendance. All the romantic and chivalrous parts that he 
attempted were Ruy Blas or Henri de Lagardére over again. His 
absence in America has given him a new lease of popularity ; for 
one of the most ludicrous features in stage affairs is this renewal of 
histrionic youth by being “boiled down,” z¢., going on a foreign 
tour for a year, to be welcomed like a bran new and successful actor 
on returning. ‘To know Mr. Fechter is a pleasant privilege, and not 
the least of his titles to respect was the enthusiastic friendship and 
affection entertained for him by Charles Dickens. 





XXII.—MR. BUCKSTONE. 


Mr. Buckstone has perhaps the most expressively humorous face 
that actor has ever enjoyed since Liston’s day. This gift is, of course, 
one of Nature’s ; but the true actor can operate with such intelligence 
and industry on this little capital as to make it worth at least double 
what it was when it came to him. Seen in the shop windows, that 
roguish countenance attracts irresistibly: the eyes twinkle with a 
boundless slyness, while about the mouth lurk in unctuous ambus- 
cade all the laughing satyrs. His voice, too, as playgoers need not 
be reminded, glides with amazing flexibility through all the cadences, 
high and low, of fun and frolic ; it has queer twists and turns of its 
own, and has a special quaintness and oddity when projected from 
that comical corner on the left hand side of the mouth—a kind of 
horny, half nasal twang. Mouth, eyes, voice; muscles, all have the 
most amazing mobility, and work as smoothly as though anointed 
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with oil. Passing him in the street every one must be attracted by 
that quaint air of luscious enjoyment of some inward joke. This 
true comedian’s face is very rare ; none of the existing low comedians 
are fortunate enough to possess it. Mr. Lionel Brough is grave and 
reflective ; Mr. Toole bright and intelligent, but business-like. Mr. 
Belmore has a quiet expression. Mr. David James and Mr. Thorne 
have an almost sad earnestness. Mr. Compton, indeed, has the true 
twinkle, but his expression is of the dry and arid sort. When Mr. 
Buckstone shall have passed away the stage will have sustained a 
genuine loss, and the public stock of pleasure be seriously impo- 
verished—for he represents a sort of dramatic principle—a species of 
humour that somehow reaches beyond the bounds of the Haymarket 
Theatre. The recollections of his old humour have become part of 
the dramatic portion of ourselves, and though the days of his triumphs 
are long passed by, we feel that at any moment we have power to 
vivify and rekindle our own old memories, even by witnessing such 
faint reproductions of those older powers. So long as the inspirer of 
the old entertainment is in the flesh his powers, even in decay, 
will have a strange potency for the old admirer. And it is this 
curious feeling that helps to make veterans tolerable on the stage 
long after their powers have departed, and who, when seen by those 
who have never seen them in their hey-day, would have no effect. 
It is only in this view that much could be said of his acting, 
which has lost its old spirit and variety, but which has still left a 
peculiar flavour which gives it piquancy. This is one of the inci- 
dents of genius; as Byron said of Sheridan, the very lees of his 
wit were superior to the sprightly runnings of more pretentious 
merit. Mr. Buckstone has easy good humour—unlike the forced 
and laboriously extorted article—forge-pumped upwards—which we 
find in so many of our painstaking soz-disant “funny” actors, but 
who have in truth no fun in them. Indeed, as was shown in pre- 
vious articles, the average low comedian is a mere mechanist—the 
most hardworking of his profession—who “ slaves” minutely to carry 
all through, and, with prodigious industry, makes up and copies with 
great accuracy all the tricks and devices of. the most popular come- 
dians. His acquisition of these arts is very much akin to the process 
of “ grinding” at universities. Any one who has attended provincial 
theatres will recall the comedian who does characters of the “ Box and 
Cox” pattern—the dapper cockney young man, who makes smart, 
pert speeches in a glib rapid manner. This is a mere knack, which 
is acquired by practice, and it is utterly foreign to genuine talent. 
How Munden, or Suett, or Bannister, or Harley, or any of the old 
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comedians would stare, if placed in a stall to listen to some of these 
funny men in pieces like “Slasher and Crasher,” “ Done on Both 
Sides ;’ repeating in a pert fashion a monologue of this kind :—“ As 
I took my seat in the omnibus who should I see sitting opposite but 
a ravishing red and blue petticoat on a charming young creature. 
No; I mean a ravishing young petticoat on a charming red and blue 
creature. But next her was a dragon! Yes; positively, and dis- 
tinctly, and emphatically a drag-on! Her eyes were dee-cidedly of 
the genus gimlet ; her nose belonged to the large human family, 
snub.” This sort of narrative goes on for, say ten minutes, delivered 
in a free, rapid, and familiar style, and is considered highly comic. 
But there is no humour in either matter or delivery, and, as we 
have said, Suett or Munden would stare to hear such a thing styled 
comic acting, or acting at all. 

It has been Mr. Buckstone’s lot to play in many pieces of this 
character; but he always imparted to them a certain unctuous 
humour of his own. One of his best parts in this style was the well 
known Mr. Golightly in “ Lend Me Five Shillings.” Playgoers will 
recall the extraordinary vivacity, spirit, and humour, the helplessness, 
and persecuted helplessness, with which he invested the part—the 
restlessness and the unflagging energy of the whole. The picture of 
the actor rushing wildly in the ragged old great coat and battered hat 
—the only ones left after the guests had departed—we will venture 
to say still lingers in the memory of all who have seen him. Even 
his present treatment of this farcical incident shows what a different 
style of humour obtained twenty or thirty years ago. . The comic 
* man of our day would probably have devised some extraordinary and 
fantastic garment, like a harlequin’s, out of which he would have 
extracted endless “business,” getting it on wrong side out, or upside 
down. But Mr. Buckstone with true instinct went through the 
situation as if unconscious of, or careless about, the ridiculous figure 
he presented. His emotion and excitement arising from the awkward 
and perplexing situation were too serious to allow him to think of 
such a thing ; and his air of indignation and conscious dignity, while 
arrayed in such garments, imparted an irresistibly ludicrous effect. 
This surely is the true and the natural principle—and the actor who 
turns aside for grotesque antics, though he may produce laughter, 
ceases for the moment to be an actor, and becomes a clown. 

The piece itself is an excellent one, and though extravagantly 
farcical, is not improbable, and has indeed a very natural air. As it 
was cast at the Haymarket many years ago, nothing more entertaining 
could be conceived. There was a gathering absurdity, or deepening 
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complication, without being too far strained, that was most amusing. 
The Haymarket is sadly changed. There are too many veterans, 
who have lost at least spirit, though not their old cunning. But still 
this cruel reproach suggests itself— 


Superfluous lags the vet’ran on the stage. 


' Worse than this is the persistent clinging to certain mouldy pieces, 
which have nothing to recommend them but their old fashion, and 
whose effect is pretty much that of entering the dining-room of some 
ancient and disused country house, where we see lanky sideboards on 
spiky limbs, horse-hair chairs, and twisted old candlesticks. Some 
years ago “ No Song, no Supper” was revived, and its feeble rustic 
merriment, antiquated and laborious humour, joined to produce the 
most dismal evenings that could be conceived. 

Mr. Gilbert’s pieces, however, have restored the waning fortunes of 
the house in the most triumphant fashion. Though Mr. Buckstone 
is sufficiently comic in “ King Phanor” and the “ Art Critic,” still it 
is more the old “ Buckstonian” flavour that “arrides the midriff.” 
And, indeed, that quaint countenance and more quaint voice would 
impart a certain drollery to any part that he would undertake. But 
as was before hinted, it is the old recollection—old chords of humour 
retouched when we see him play—that evokes the laugh. His 
“Box and Cox” is not very droll now, and cannot be compared with 
the minute and highly comic interpretations of Mr. German Reed, an 
admirable actor in his way. 

But on the whole the memory of Buckstone will always be held in 
esteem, and his humour will be looked back to with something of the 
same feeling with which old playgoers talk of Liston. 





A FANCY. 
BY MRS. M. A. BAINES. 


HERE is a keen perception in some minds, 
That catch at trifles, lighter still than air ; 
And fairy fancies weave by magic touch 
From veriest flimsy nothings as they fly ; 
Pure essences of thought, those subtle things, 
Which coarser minds pass by, and never heed. 


I knew not that thy feet had touched these shores, 
To gladden with thy presence all around : 

And yet, though seeing not, I felt thee near, 

So near that I could fancy thou did’st speak. 
’Twas thus :—as I went forth, the ev’ning air 
Seem’d perfum’d with thy breath, and fann’d my cheek 
More sweetly, softly, than it did before. 

The stars with borrow’d brightness from thine eyes 
Look’d twinkling down, to tell me thou wert near. 
While the shrubs and flowers with lissom stems 
Obedient to the breath of Heav’n did bow 

Their grateful heads at thy approach that night, 
To do thy presence homage like the rest. 

The moon, too, which had hid her face till then 
Behind a misty veil, ashamed to show 

Her sadden’d looks while thou wert still away, 
Shone forth again, with all her wonted light ; 

And lent her silv’ry beams to cheer thy path. 


Three moons have full’d and waned since thou wert here, 
And each one kept a gloomy aspect still 

Till thy return ; but now the mists have gone, 

And with bright smiles the Queen of Night comes forth, 
To bid thee welcome ;—mark these omens well ! 

All nature teems with wisdom from on high. 


When next thou think’st to give a sweet surprise, 
Remember first that “tell tales” are around ; 
For zephyrs waft love’s tidings on their wings 
To those whose minds are to such things attuned. 





STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TALLANTS OF BARTON,” “THE 
VALLEY OF POPPIES,” &c. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
IN THE HANDS OF THE PHILISTINES. 


g ACOB had a long and sad interview with his father, who 
was seriously and dangerously ill. Aunt Keziah came in 
and out of the sick room while Jacob was there. His 
father said she had been very good and very considerate. 

“T took cold in London,” said Jacob’s father. “ But I 
shall soon be well ; I am getting on nicely now.” 

Jacob’s heart sank at sight of the thin hands, the 
pale cheeks, and the lustreless eyes. 

“‘T am not so ill as you were,” said the sick man ; “not so ill as you 
were; no, not so ill as you were when I carried you into the 
garden. I could not do it now, Jacob; you have growna fine 
manly fellow now.” 

“Aunt said you were not to talk much, father dear,” said 
Jacob. 

“T am only talking very quietly,” said Mr. Martyn; “only very 
quietly. Come closer, my boy. I have been thinking a great deal 
about your letters, Jacob. You are a good fellow, and I will see 
what can be done in the way of starting you in life. But I shall sell 
this newspaper. It is killing work, Jacob. Don’t be afraid of my 
talking. Iam only whispering ; come closer.” 

Jacob took his father’s hand. It was very thin. He laid his head 
on the pillow by his father, who continued in a low whisper to 
unburthen his poor breaking heart to his only son. 

“Have nothing to do with newspapers, Jacob. It is the tread- 
wheel in another shape. You are always toiling upwards, but you 
don’t progress ; your work is never finished. And as for the influence 
of the press, it is not worth having ; it is only a perpetual worry ; you 
make enemies under any circumstances ; if you are independent and 
honest you lose your money ; if you belong to a political party your 
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own friends don’t support you. When I am about again, Jacob, we 
will live at our ease, and cultivate the garden. You will not grow 
tired of such a life as that.” 

Tired, father. No!” said Jacob. 

“Then you must think about it, my boy; we will talk it over 
to-morrow ; we will talk »’ and the sick man dropped into a 
troubled sleep. 

Mrs. Gompson explained to Jacob in ajhard, matter-of-fact 
manner, that there were some papers under her brother’s pillow 
which she thought he wished to speak about. 

“ He had them in his hand one day,” she said ; “‘ but he put them 
out of the way hurriedly, as if he did not wish me to see them ; they 
are under his pillow.” 

“JT will not disturb them,” said Jacob. 

Mr. Martyn continued to sleep during the greater part of the day, 
which was regarded by Mrs. Titsy as a very hopeful and good sign of 
improvement. 

In the evening Jacob went into the little counting-house, and saw 
Mr. Julius Jennings. 

Wiping his pen upon his coat-sleeve, and descending from a high 
stool, Jennings looked round as if to satisfy himself that Jacob was 
alone. Without any further greeting than a nod, he motioned Jacob 
to a chair. 

Jennings was greatly changed. His hair was grey. He had a 
watchful, suspicious look. His shoulders were getting up into his neck. 
His chin had elongated. His elbows were more pointed than usual, 
and his hair had grown lower down upon his wrinkled forehead. His 
‘voice, which had once had a little of the roundness of the canting 
preacher in it, was now harsh and grating. He was like a man in 
continual fear of some threatened danger. 

“You have heard all?” said Julius, rubbing his hands nervously. 

* T have.” 

** You know who the fellow in the kitchen is?” 

te 

“Good,” said Julius promptly, as if anxious to clear the ground 
and come to the point which he had in his mind. 

‘You are prepared to look into things in a business-like way ?” 

“T am.” 

“* Good—you have grown into a man, sir, since we last met.” 

Jacob nodded. He had never liked Jennings, and his pride 
resented the power which Jennings seemed to wield. 

“You know we are entirely done up ?” 
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“ Pray tell me all there is to tell, sir,” said Jacob. 

Jennings took up a sheet of note-paper from his desk, and looking 
at some rough figures, frowned at the paper, thrust his bony hands 
deep into his pockets, and in a sententious manner gave Jacob a 
description of the financial position of the house. 

“ Debts £3,500, assets £3,500; assets not available, consisting of 
money spent in buildings, alterations, machinery, and organisation. 
Your father had £3,000 in cash when he began this new business. 
Meeting of creditors on Mr. Martyn’s return from London. 
Offered to assign everything on condition that the Star should be 
carried on for another six months, with option of re-purchase to 
vendor. I advised going into bankruptcy ; father would not; con- 
cern went on. £1,500 of debts secured by bill of sale ; there’s the 
rub. Mrs. Gompson has told you, no doubt, of the papers under 
your father’s pillow—copy of bill of sale, that’s all—it is killing him, 
wearing his life out. Worst of it is, Magar has the bill of sale. Magar 
has been puffed in the paper for his benevolence, but lately has been 
trying to swindle the public, and he has been pitched into—honest but 
bad policy ; he and some other corporation swells have sworn to stop 
the paper. Your father had an editor from Brighton, or somewhere—a 
sort of half and half Londoner, clever no doubt, but indiscreet ; 
has taken a mortal hatred to Magar, and vowed he would expose the 
schemes of Magar and a little clique of speculators who are in power 
here. Magar has seized—the man in possession is Magar’s man, and 
before the week is over we shall all go to the wall.” 

It was a brief story, but no item was left out. Jennings expressed 
no regret ; nor did he exult. He omitted to use a single scriptural 
quotation. He treated the matter in a business light. When he had 
concluded he looked at Jacob curiously, withdrew his hands from his 
pockets, took a pinch of snuff, and resumed his seat at the desk. 

“ Are you not a friend of Mr. Magar?” asked Jacob calmly. 

“Not particularly,” said Jennings ; “ why?” 

“ Have you no influence over him?” 

“A little,” said Jennings, looking straight at Jacob. 

“Not sufficient to put an end to this seizure?” 

“T fear not,” said Jennings. 

“You would if you could ?” 

“T would ; your father has always been good to me. Magar is a 
stubborn man. He has risen swiftly to wealth and position. When 
men shoot up like that they are apt to forget old friends. It is an 
infernal world, sir ; a sneaking, blood-sucking, fool of a world; a blind, 
time-serving world ; but no matter—every dog has his day.” 

VoL, IX., N.S, 1872, Zz 
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Jennings rocked himself to and fro as he sa and seemed to be 
talking to himself. ' 

“ And you think there is no chance of settling this affair?” said 
Jacob, with an effort at business zoncha/ance, but with a sickly sensation 
at his heart. 

“I fear not. Bonsall has behaved like a thief He promised 
42,000 whenever it was required. That was before he became 
M.P. Now he is a swell; they say he is to be a Cabinet Minister; 
he has kicked the ladder down ; he got up through your father’s 
energy and hard work ; he does not answer our letters now; he is a 
fool as well as a knave.” 

“ Heaven’s will be done,” said Jacob. 

“Amen,” said Jennings. ‘“ You had better go and look round the 
place, if you have not done so. Have you seen the new office ?” 

“No.” 

“T wish I never had.” 

“* Where is it ?” 

** At the top of the garden. The men work late to-night ; you may 
not have another opportunity. Meanwhile if it is possible to influence 
Magar I will do it.” 

“Thank you,” said Jacob, and as he left the counting house Mr. 
Ephraim Magar was ushered into it. 

“T began to think you were not coming,” said Jennings, carefully 
closing the door. 

“What! not keep my promise?” 

“Promises are easily made and broken nowadays,” said Jennings, 
drily. 

“Oh, that’s the game, is it? You are in one of your growling 
moods, eh?” 

“No,” said Jennings. “ I don’t feel over well satisfied with myself, 
that is all.” 

“ Oh, it’s all right, then, so far as I am concerned?” said Magar, 
standing with his back to the fire. “ You’re only out of temper with 
yourself.” 

“You know what I want,” said Jennings, fidgeting with his snuff-box. 

“‘Me and my friends to clear out of this?” 

“Yes; it is not very much to ask, considering all things,” said 
Jennings. 

“What do you mean by all things?” asked Magar, his anger pet- 
ceptibly rising. 

“TI leave that to your imagination,” said Jennings, with irritating 
deliberation. 
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“ Always some damned threat in your mouth, Jennings—something 
underhand ; you don’t speak out and give it breath.” 

“You ought to be grateful to me on that account,” said Jennings. 

Magar clenched his big hard fist, and ground his teeth with 
rage. Jennings glanced to see where the ruler was lying. The ruler 
was a formidable weapon. Jennings never used a ruler, especially 
one with a string through it, like an officer’s staff; but he kept such 
an instrument constantly on his desk. 

“Say you will do what I wish in this matter, and we are friends for 
ever ; I will ask no more favours,” said Jennings, in a conciliatory 
tone. 

“T tell you I can’t do it,” exclaimed Magar, striding across the 
room. “If it were my own affair I would give way at once. They 
are determined to wipe the paper out, and I think the town will be 
the better for it. When a fellow’s lost his money he shouldn’t set 
others at defiance. They've never forgiven that attack about the 
accounts, and there’s lots of other scores to settle ; and what is more, 
there is no chance, I hear, of Martyn’s getting better, and we don’t 
mean his party to buy the paper, and we don’t want it ourselves, 
because we have one—so that’s the straightforward truth ; and as I 
always like to be fair and above board 3 

“Very well,” said Jennings, leaving his stool and confronting his — 
friend. “ Now, hear what I have tosay. You are aware that I never 
had much money, and that what I had I put into this business when 
it was much needed, on the understanding that at Mr. Martyn’s 
death I stood joint heir with his son. Now I know that the concern 
will pay, and you know that there is more than twenty shillings in the 
pound now, if the property were fairly realised, to say nothing of 
Martyn’s original capital, which we will regard as altogether gone. 
Now, if you sell hastily, as: you contemplate, you will make that 
twenty shillings no more than five, and destroy the copyright, which, 
in my opinion, would make the twenty shillings forty. It is against 
my interest that you should do this.” 

“T said you should find £1,000 put to your credit at the Cartown 
Bank,” said Magar. 

“Tt is also against my wish,” continued Jennings, without noticing 
Magar’s remark. ‘Martyn has suffered undeservedly, and Bonsall 
has behaved like a sneak and a thief.” 

“This is something new,” said Magar. “Getting sympathetic in 
your old age, eh? Why, Jennings, you are a very queer fellow.” 

Magar thought it best to try and meet his friend’s attack with 
banter, though he was boiling over with rage. 

z2 
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“TI owe a little gratitude to Martyn,” said Jennings. 

“ Gratitude,” said Magar, with a sneer ; “ humbug!” 

“Tt is not humbug,” said Jennings, fiercely, and at the same 
moment softening his voice and repeating “it is not humbug, Magar,” 
in a more deferential tone. ‘I am in earnest.” will? 

“And so am I,” said Magar, buttoning his shining black coat over 
his chest and looking defiance at his friend. “AndsoamI. Let 
us drop this palaver and talk business. I’ve given way to your 
whims too often ; I make a stand here, so there, damn me!” 

“Very well,” said Jennings, putting his tall stool between himself 
and Magar, “to business, then. I forbid this forcible removal 
to-morrow.” 

Jennings spoke with a threatening deliberation, and his thin face 
was pallid. 

Magar received the reply as if it were a blow. He shook himself 
together, and his eye flashed angrily. 

“IT command you to dismiss the bailiff to-night ; I have pleaded, 
and begged, and humbled myself; I now command ; I say you shall 
do it, Ephraim Magar; you shall do it.” 

Jennings stamped his foot, and hissed his commands, and crouched 
as he hissed. 

Magar deliberately walked to the door, opened it, looked out, and 
then, locking the door on the inside, put the key in his pocket. 
Jennings looked on with a sudden expression of fear. 

“We want no eavesdroppers,” said Magar, “that’s all—no wit- 
nesses. Now, what do you mean? Once for all, what do you 
mean ?” 

Jennings shuddered as Magar approached him, and looked at the 
ruler. 

“*T mean what I say,” said Jennings. 

“It can’t be done. What then?” said Magar. 

“Tt must.” 

“Tt won't,” shouted Magar, striking the desk with his clenched 
hand. 

“Then beware,” hissed Jennings, his little eyes flashing fire, his 
nostrils distended, his long fingers stretched out ; “‘ beware, Ephraim 
the honest and outspoken.” 

“You damned villain,” shrieked Magar, unable to control his 
passion. 

In a moment he had seized Jennings by the throat, and pinned 
him up, choking, against the desk. The ruler dropped upon the 
ground. 
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“T’'ll teach you to threaten, you miserable devil,” said Magar, 
shaking him like a dog; “I'll put youin Cartown Gaol before the 
night is over.” 

He flung Jennings from him with a curse, and walked about the 
room like a caged hyena. Jennings crouched and trembled on the 
floor. He had been attacked too fiercely for retaliation. ‘Then for 
a moment there was a dead silence. 

“Get up, you fool,” at length said Magar; “what an ass you must 
be to aggravate me ; you know what a passionate devil I am.” 

Jennings made no reply. He adjusted his collar. 

“Tt’s all over. Don’t be afraid. I’m sorry I did it. But you 
shouldn’t have egged me on. Give me a pen.” 

Jennings handed his friend a pen, and solaced himself with a pinch 
of snuff. 

Magar took a cheque-book from his pocket and wrote out a 
cheque for five hundred pounds. 

“There, when you have cashed that I will give you another ; it is 
payable a week from this.” 

Magar laid the cheque upon the desk. 

“Will that do?” he asked. 

Jennings nodded. 

“Come, we must be friends, you and me, Jennings ; it is damned 
nonsense to think we are not to be. I ask your pardon and offer 
you my hand. Come, no more sulks.” 

Jennings put his hand in Magar’s, and said,“‘All right—good night, 
Magar.” 

“ Are we friends?” asked Magar. 

“We are,” said Jennings. 

“Then good night,” said Magar, taking the key from his pocket, 
unlocking the door, and disappearing. 

“Friends !” said Jennings, when he was once more alone, “ friends ! 
yes, as tigers in a cage are friends when the weaker of the two is 
afraid to show his teeth. But there shall be a settling for this,” he 
continued, shaking his fist at the door. ‘‘ Physical strength is 
nowhere against cunning, you horrid brute, you shall see.” 

Jennings paced the room, crouching in his anger, shaking his fist, 
and muttering curses. He went on apostrophising Magar as he 
walked to and fro. 

“You everlasting scoundrel! I wish you could have lived the 
life I have endured. What a punishment !—what a punishment ! 
Look at my grey hair, my sunken eyes, my bones ready to come 
through my skin. I suffer the tortures of the damned before my 
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time. You!—you! You gross, thick, rhinoceros-hided beast! 
Only physical pain touches you, and that must be something more 
than ordinary pain. But the day will come, Magar. It will come, 
depend on it! There must be a reckoning.” 

Jennings sat down before the fire and took several pinches of 
snuff. 

“Why do I stay here? I am a fool. My place is beyond the. 
seas, with a new name. Patience, patience! Always on the watch 
—I shall be prepared.” 

He got up and went to his desk, stared vacantly about the office, 
folded up Magar’s cheque, put it into his pocket, closed his ledgers 
and placed them in his desk; locked his desk, lighted a candle, 
changed his coat for one that hung on a set of pegs, extinguished 
the gas, and went out at the door which had just closed upon the 
burly form of Ephraim Magar, twice Mayor of Middleton-in-the- 
Water, and a permanent magistrate of that notorious borough. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


IN WHICH JACOB MAKES THE ACQUAINTANCE OF MR. WINDGATE 
WILLIAMS. 


THE garden was destroyed. Jacob did not require daylight to 
reveal this. It was dark everywhere except near the old favourite 
flower beds, and there stood his father’s printing office glaring at 
him through a dozen lighted windows. ‘The violets were gone, his 
mother’s seat also ; he was glad he had not come here in the day- 
time. He heard the distant roar of the river as it rolled over the 
weir, and he thought of the days when he went imaginary voyages to 
the Indies. What changes had occurred since then, and were occur- 
ring! They would not bear thinking of. He went up to the printing: 
office. The door was open. He ascended a flight of steps, and 
found himself in a spacious room, the atmosphere of which reminded 
him of one of Mr. Bonsall’s pine houses. A number of men in their: 
shirt-sleeves were actively engaged in setting up type, from copy of 
various descriptions. Tom Titsy was not in the room. A boy asked: 
Jacob if he wanted the editor. Jacob, replying in the negative, 
entered an adjoining apartment, which was strewn with scraps of 
paper and mutilated newspapers. There was a table in the centre of 
the room, upon which the litter on the floor was repeated, with the 
variation of. a few stray books, several quill pens, a bottle, and a jar. 
A shaded gas-light burnt dimly over the table, and left in shadow two 
busts which occupied brackets, one on each side of the fire-place. 
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While Jacob was contemplating this journalistic chaos, some one 
rushed in and turned on the gas. Before Jacob had time to look 
round a voice said, 

“Good evening, sir—good evening ; what can I do for you?” 

The speaker assumed a somewhat theatrical attitude, throwing. 
his head back, dashing aside the collar of a loose coat, and disclosing 
a light waistcoat, a low collar, and a loose neckerchief. It was: 
altogether a curious and striking figure; it had a head covered with 
a profusion of dark hair, two piercing eyes, and a wide mouth, 
indicative of considerable humour. 

Jacob bowed to the stranger and said, “Good evening.” 

“Who have I the pleasure of addressing?” asked the stranger, 
coming down from the imaginary pedestal upon which he had posed 
himself; coming down and taking from his pocket an eye-glass, 
which he rubbed carefully with an old silk handkerchief, and then 
planted in his left eye. 

“I am Jacob Martyn,” said Jacob; “I merely came in to see 
the place.” 

“Oh! indeed—delighted to see you—I am Mr. Martyn’s editor— 
take a seat, sir, I pray—rather in confusion to-night—day before 
publication—you feel the heat—I am sorry you found poor Mr. 
Martyn so ill—good man, sir—kind-natured, independent, noble- 
spirited man, sir,” rattled on Mr. Windgate Williams. ‘‘There’s my 
card, sir—a little soiled, like its owner; ah! ah! never mind ; we all 
get soiled in this world.” 

Jacob took the card, read the name, and sat down, up to the 
knees in old newspapers ; but Mr. Williams gave him no opportunity 
to assent or dissent to his remarks, which he uttered in a rapid, 
jerky, disjointed fashion, looking fixedly at Jacob all the time. 

“T hope Mr. Martyn will be enabled to manage his affairs—fine 
property, the Star—double itself in a few years—great pity if such a 
calamity should occur as a stoppage; but we must bend to the 
decrees of Fate. I have thought of getting up a company to carry it 
on, with Mr. Martyn as chairman; most perfect establishment, you 
seé—capital offices—beautiful situation—factory rather a nuisance 
sometimes ; but we must take the agreeable with the disagreeable— 
nothing is perfection in this world ; excuse my green blind [adjusting 
a green shade over his eyes |—disfigures and makes one look strange, I 
know, but the eyes get weak with so much work by gas-light—will 
you take a drink of stout? obliged to have something on these busy 
nights.” 

_ Mr. Windgate Williams poured out a glassful of stout, and handed 
it to Jacob. 
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At this moment a boy came into the room and asked for proofs, 
whereupon Mr. Williams began to make his desk in a greater state of 
confusion than ever, and Jacob thought it a good opportunity to 
escape, which he did, saying that he would not detain Mr. Williams 
any longer. 

“You are very kind,” said that gentleman; “business must be 
attended to, certainly—very considerate—I shall have the pleasure 
of seeing you again,” and the editor followed Jacob up with a 
running fire of words, until both were out on the steps, and Jacob 
gradually got beyond the sound of the editorial voice. 

The doctor had just left Mr. Martyn when Jacob re-entered the 
house. Jacob went upstairs, and stood by his father’s bedside, and 
held his hand. Mr. Martyn did not speak, but he looked affection- 
ately upon his son. 

Long after his father had dozed off to sleep again, Jacob sat there, 
holding the clammy hand, and trying to collect his faculties for 
meeting the troubles which seemed to be hemming him in on all 
sides. Mrs. Titsy looked on, with her heart too full to speak, and 
her eyes too misty to see more than the form of Jacob. 

“Will you not go to bed?” at length asked Mrs. Titsy, ina 
whisper, when the candle had burnt itself almost into the socket, 
and a long black tottering wick, like a small bulrush, stood above it. 

“No, thank you,” said Jacob; “no, thank you; I would rather 
sit here.” 

When you and I are ill, my friend, may we have by our pillow two 
souls as careful of our every want, and as solicitous for our recovery, 
as these two before us. And may we be as patient as poor Mr. 
Martyn. He knew that the nature of his disease required submission 
and calmness; and for Jacob’s sake he wished to be spared. 
Happily he knew nothing of Debt’s policeman who sat in the 
kitchen below. But he was fully aware of the fact that years of hard- 
earned savings, the fruits of incessant toil, had been scattered to the 
winds. All he now looked forward to was a small competency, 
though he had no really definite reason for hoping to obtain even 
that. It was a hard lot : sometimes he could not help thinking so, and 
then he remembered the injunction of the doctors not to let anything 
trouble him, and he dismissed the disagreeable thoughts. Hope 
raised up the sinking soul and gave it glimpses of a shadowy future, 
with gleams of sunshine in it; but there was a serpent underneath 
the sick man’s pillow, and a fell disease at his heart. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


DESCRIBES THE SIEGE OF THE “STAR” PRINTING OFFICE ; AND 
NARRATES ALL THE HUMOROUS AND MELANCHOLY INCIDENTS 
THEREOF. 


Ir seemed as though the morning would never come. Daylight 
lingered behind the clouds of night, as if the two had leagued 
together to keep Midd'eton in perpetual darkness. Jacob had dozed 
occasionally, and Mrs. Titsy had once or twice fallen asleep ; but 
both quickly awoke again and mentally chid themselves for want 
of thought and attention. Mr. Martyn had slept but little during 
the night. He had lain awake and heard the church clock strike 
hour after hour, without the knowledge of his watchers. Jacob went 
to the window and gently drew the blind aside when the clock 
seemed to announce that the long dark night was really over; but a 
few stars were still shining upon black piles of clouds, and the sign 
of the “ Durham Ox” was swaying to and fro in the wind. Jacob 
wondered if the wind was shaking the trees round Lucy’s dwelling ; 
and it gave him a pang of sorrow to think how grieved Lucy would 
be to hear of the misfortunes which had befallen him. And the 
wind grew more boisterous still. It had come for miles and miles 
over sea and land, and was gathering its forces in the Midland 
counties. It had rolled into foam the deep waters, and had 
awakened echoing voices in many a sea-swept cavern. Driving 
the clouds of night before, it had left shivered masts and sink- 
ing ships behind. Wise mariners, who had caught the first sounds 
of its hoarse voice, had sought shelter in creeks and bays. It was 
too proud and haughty to seek them out, though they tossed and 
trembled as the giant passed by in full cry, with clouds of sea-gulls 
screaming overhead. Morning began to show grey streaks in the 
east as the wind came ashore. The clouds were rent in red and 
grey shreds and black patches. On land nothing was too trivial for the 
notice of this mighty wind. _It carried tiles off houses. It blew 
down straw stacks. It banged doors open, and frightened children 
into fits. It shook new buildings to pieces, and tore trees up by the 
roots. Now and then there was a rough rollicking humour in its 
doings. It lifted watchmen off their feet, and set them down again. 
It shouted down chimneys. It bellowed round corners, and it roused 
sleepers from their beds with the smashing of glass and the parting of 
window frames. When it reached Middleton it rested awhile, and 
took a survey of the place, feeling its way about the narrow streets 
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and round the curious gables, and over the red-tiled pointed house 
tops ; and then it scattered the remnants of night’s dark mantle, blew 
out the two or three remaining stars, and roared and shouted and 
raved, and tore up and down the streets and over the houses with 
maddened glee. 

Mr. Martyn grew restless, and complained that the wind affected 
his head. What cared the wind for that? If ten thousand heads 
had ached it would not have bated a jot of its rough humour. It 
shook Mr. Martyn’s house, banged at the bedroom windows, 
whooped up the passage by the side of the counting house, rushed 
through the garden, blew the smoke from the factory chimney away 
into the fields, bounded off over the meadows, made the miller 
tremble for his house, threw the water over the weir in white clouds 
of spray, returned, came up the streets of Middleton again, ran away 
with the caps of men on their way to work, blew the factory girls’ 
petticoats over their heads, knocked down boys who were opening 
their masters’ shops, and made all such signs as those of the 
“Durham Ox,” which hung upon hinges, creak and groan and yell 
and scream as though they were in pain. 

Thus was a stormy day stormily ushered in. It was in the power 
of the most relentless and malicious of Mr. Martyn’s creditors on this 
day to remove his goods and chattels and types and machinery to 
a convenient place of sale, or to seli them on the spot, if prior and 
proper notice had been given. But no sale had been announced. 
The few offended public men who wished to put out the M/iddleton 
Star had no desire that their designs should be made public too 
soon. Their proceedings had been organised and managed by 
Zebidee Gripps, a lawyer of Middleton, whose membership of the 
Zion Chapel, and whose preaching twice a week, and whose religious 
whinings every day, had not shielded him from the censure of the 
Star, when he had been false to his public trust, though his chapel 
zeal had assisted him to guide the greater portion of the Charity 
Trustees’ funds into his own pocket. Gripps was determined to 
make a clean sweep of the S¢ar offices on this stormy day, the more 
so that Mr. Martyn was in bed, and could not interfere. As ten 
o’clock was striking, he ascended the printing office stairs, with a 
compositor from an adjacent town and an auctioneer. Notwith- 
standing a rushing torrent of indignant remonstrance and inquiry 
from Mr. Windgate Williams, the auctioneer began to make a note of 
what he saw, aided by the technical explanations of the strange com- 
positor. Mr. Martyn’s men permitted this to go on until a couple of 
stout labourers made their appearance, and were instructed by Gripps 
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to begin the removal of sundry articles, known as chases and column 
rules. 

“Oh! this will not do! the law will not permit it—the thing’s 
illegal—you are bent upon destruction, not upon realising the amount 
of your just claim, whatever that may be—put down those chases,” 
exclaimed Mr. Williams, who had shuffled and jumped upon the 
scene, with a bundle of proofs just taken up for correction. 

Upon this, Tom Titsy and several other persons put down their 
work, and sauntered up to the spot where the editor was disputing 
with the man of law. 

“This is our authority,” said Mr. Gripps, exhibiting an official- 
looking roll of paper. 

“IT care neither for you nor your authority,” said Mr. Williams, 
closing the office door and locking it. ‘You shall not stop the 
publication of this paper to-day—you will destroy the copyright— 
destroy a valuable property—it shall not be.” 

“Quite right!” ‘“ Hear, hear!” “Just so,” cried the printers ; 
while Tom Titsy laid his hand upon the shoulder of one of the stout 
labourers. 

“ Remove those articles,” said Mr. Gripps. 

“Printers!” exclaimed Windgate Williams; “and you more 
especially, Mr. Overseer,” addressing a middle-aged gentleman, who 
looked exceedingly bewildered : “it is your duty and mine to publish 
Mr. Martyn’s newspaper to-day—no law will sanction the destruction 
of the copyright of this journal, as these men maliciously contemplate 
—laws were not made to minister to the bad passions of human 
nature, nor to aid a canting hypocrite in satisfying his devil’s 
prayers. If you allow this wickedness to proceed, you are the 
veriest lot of chicken hearts that ever stood at cases and followed the 
glorious profession of Caxton, who wore a sword and was a brave man.” 

“ Put down them traps,” said Tom Titsy to one of the stout porters, 
while the editor was running his fingers wildly through his hair, at the 
close of his address ; “‘ put down them traps.” 

The porter hesitated, which was unfortunate for him. 

“Then go down thyself,” said Tom, seizing the chases with one 
hand, and felling the deputy-bailiff with the other. 

“No blows! no blows!” exclaimed Mr. Williams; “let us keep 
within the law ;” but like many a revolutionary orator, Mr. Windgate 
Williams having raised the storm, found the tempest beyond his 
control. 

When stout porter No. 1 was down, No. z showed fight, and there 
was a general attack in consequence. 
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The strange compositor was carried to a trough and held there, 
while a jet of water was turned playfully upon his face. 

The auctioneer closed his book and struggled in the arms of a 
couple of men, who quickly deposited him outside the door, and told 
him to thank his stars that he had not gone through the window. 

Porter No. 2 soon succumbed, and was glad with No. 1 to 
scramble after the auctioneer. The strange compositor was carried 
wet and limp to the staircase, and was allowed to slide to the bottom 
thereof, on his back. Mr. Gripps gesticulated, and roared, and 
threatened Mr. Williams with transportation for life ; and the printers 
seemed too much delighted with the wordy encounter between the 
two chiefs to interfere, beyond applauding the sallies of Mr. Williams, 
and hissing the threats of Gripps the lawyer. 

“Sir,” at length shouted the editor, throwing back his loose coat, 
taking a sort of a hop skip and jump towards Mr. Gripps, and 
screaming with excitement, “leave this room, sir ; leave this room, 
or I will not answer for the consequences.” 

‘Tl have you put in the darkest cell in Middleton lock-up, 
breaker of the Queen’s peace! murderer of the Queen’s English !” 
shouted Gripps in reply, and flourishing his roll of official paper, as 
if it were a marshal’s baton. 

This was too much—“ murderer of the Queen’s English !”—Mr. 
Williams could put up with a great deal, but there are bounds to the 
patience of the most patient and unassuming of men. 

“You canting rascal,” shouted the editor, rushing upon Mr. Gripps, 
and shaking him by the collar, until the marshal’s baton flew over 
his head, while the legal watch, leaping from the legal pocket, 
dashed itself against a heavy eye-glass, until both were broken. 

“You blaspheming imp of darkness; you parchment-visaged 
cackler—you robber of the orphan and plunderer of the poor—you 
beast, you beast!” went on the maddened editor, shaking the lawyer, 
until both were panting for breath. 

“Hear, hear;” “ Bravo, bravo;” “Encore ;” ‘Give it him,” 
shouted the printers. At length, by some unlucky mischance, 
Gripps fastened his fingers in the editorial hair, and the editorial 
teeth chattered with the violent motion of the bewildered cranium. 

Their sympathies being of course more on the side of the editor 
than with the lawyer, the printers now thought it was time to part 
the combatants, for just then Mr. Williams was decidedly getting the 
worst of the encounter. They seized Mr. Gripps, and as he was not 
inclined to loosen his grip of the editorial locks, Tom Titsy gave him 
a slight intimation that he must. The hint was given forcibly under the 
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fifth rib, upon which the lawyer released his possession of the head, 
but not without removing therefrom a large quantity of the hirsute 
growth which had thatched that intellectual locality. 

“Now, be off, sir,” said several voices. ‘ Hook it while you can ;” 
“Take the steps in preference to the window.” 

Mr. Gripps was wise enough to accept the warning. 

“And take your authority with you, you pounce-box, do,” shouted 
Mr. Williams, tossing the marshal’s baton after him. 

Then a council of war was held on both sides. The first command 
of Mr. Windgate Williams was: “Secure the outer doors! Fasten the 
windows! Let one man cease work and keep guard that he may 
give warning of danger. They may come in force now—if we can 
hold out until sundown, we can contrive to get to press, and then 
the copyright will be secure for another week, by which time fresh 
arrangements may be made.” 

In the offices of Mr. Gripps were assembled Mr. Magar and a 
wronged cabinet-maker, who had wished, as a town councillor, to 
purchase a piece of corporate land for a mere song ; a pious currier, 
who was in the habit of attending the ministrations of the pious 
lawyer ; and several other members of the clique which objected to 
the little ray of light that radiated from the Sar printing office. 
Gripps described the murderous attack to which he had been sub- 
jected, and demanded that the whole affair should now be left entirely 
in his hands. The meeting cordially assented to this, and broke up, 
to talk about the strange occurrences of the morning, and to satisfy 
their small consciences by saying to themselves, “‘ Well, we have left 
the affair in the hands of our lawyer, and of course we cannot be 
blamed for what may take place.” 

An hour afterwards Mr. Gripps, followed by a little army of the 
scum of Middleton—dog stealers, reputed thieves, deputy-bailiffs, 
and cads of all kinds and classes—entered the counting house of Mr. 
Martyn and demanded free admission into the printing office. 

Mr. Jennings referred Gripps to Mr. Windgate Williams, and 
followed it up by hoping that Mr. Gripps had not suffered much 
from the striking remarks of the editor. 

Seeing that he could obtain no assistance here, the lawyer pro- 
ceeded with his ragged army to renew the siege of the typographical 
fortress. 

“Tt is a dangerous game you're playing—have a care; stop this 
seizure,” Jennings wrote on a scrap of paper, and sent it in an 
envelope to Magar. 

Meanwhile Jacob left his father for a short time and proceeded to 
seek out Mr. Horatio Johnson. 
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The people stared at Mr. Martyn’s son as he passed along the 
streets. Some knew him and thought he had grown wonderfully 
proud since he had left the old town. These said “Ah! pride would 
have a fall.” Others pitied him, said he was a fine fellow, and that 
it was a sad thing a young man’s prospects should be blighted as his 
were likely to be. Jacob passed along unconscious of these observa- 
tions, but nevertheless cognisant of the fact that he was being stared 
at and criticised. 

Half a dozen pigeons were blowing about like bundles of feathers 
over the thatched cottage of the Titsys as Jacob entered it. When 
he opened the front door another at the back was slammed with a 
shock that seemed to make the little house shake to its foundation. 
The doctor was taking a morning pipe, and blowing the smoke 
against the chimney ornaments as usual. He rose when Jacob entered, 
and looked towards him as if awaiting an explanation of the intrusion. 
Then all of a sudden he knew Jacob, and his face lighted up with a 
smile of intense satisfaction. 

“ The times are out of joint, as the saying is,” said Mr. Johnson, 
after sundry cordial greetings, and inquiries and good wishes and 
admiring expressions regarding Jacob’s improvement, “ the times are 
out of joint, Master Jacob. We shall need all our philosophy—to 
say nothing of our tobacco—to bear the changes that seem to be 
coming upon us ; but change is a moral law—a law of nature, a law 
of society—and we must learn to take things as they come, and with 
resignation. ” 

Mr. Johnson seated himself as he gave forth these little scraps of 
philosophy, and tried to look exceedingly contented; but Jacob 
could see that he was feigning. 

“T have encountered too many troubles in this vale of tears to 
quarrel with the happiness still left; and you, Master Jacob, must 

apply yourself to philosophy. It will triumph over all difficulties and 
disappointments. And don’t forget, if ever you should come to want 
a friend, that Horatio Johnson will deem it an honour and a pleasure 
to be commanded by you.” 

“‘T am already under an eternal obligation to you, Mr. Johnson, if 
Mrs. Titsy stopped the professional draughts and secretly replaced 
them with your own, as she now avows, when I lay dying years ago,” 
said Jacob, greatly moved at the doctor’s earnest and delicate proffer 
of assistance. 

“No, no, Jacob; don’t thank me. Nature performed the cure, 
and your time was not come. There is a divinity doth shape our 

-ends, Jacob, and I was but Fate’s minister. If I had not been here 
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ready to his hand, the destiny you have to fulfil would have found 
another agent. Things must be done regularly and properly, and in 
a natural manner ; but fate, sir, fate will have its own way.” 

“Do you not think fate is a hard master sometimes?” inquired 
Jacob. 

“Truly, truly,” said the doctor; “but it’s not in mortals to say 
when fate is hard, and when it is kind and merciful ; we must not 
look at events as they present themselves at the moment, but keep 
our eye forward into the future. You know what the old song 


says— , 
For there’s many a dark and cloudy morning 
Brings forth a pleasant day. 


While they were conversing Gripps and his ragamuffin army 
passed the house. The doctor went forth to inquire the reason of 
the commotion. When he opened the door they had turned the 
corner of the street, and the wind was howling after them. A small 
boy was running in the wake of the mob and the gust of wind; to 
this juvenile piece of human nature the doctor addressed himself. 

** Hallo, boy ! what’s the matter ?” 

“The Middleton Star,” shouted the youth, running on, and then in 
a gasp, which a new gust of wind cut short, he ejaculated, ‘‘ Row at 
Martyn’s.” 

Jacob, following the doctor, heard this, and without another word 
dashed out into the street, and speedily outstripped the urchin, 
while the doctor hastily followed, bethinking himself to carry with 
him a walking-stick which had hung beneath the clock-case for many 
a long year. Another important actor in the drama went in the 
wake of the doctor. This was our old friend Czsar, who, less nimble 
than of yore, had lain beneath the stairs without condescending even 
to pay his compliments to Jacob, but had sniffed mischief in the 
doctor’s hasty departure and was soon barking at his heels. 

They reached Mr. Martyn’s establishment just as Gripps had left 
the counting house. Jennings informed them of the situation of 
affairs, and Jacob and the doctor and Julius Jennings went after the 
besieging army. 

And now, for the first time, Jacob saw the change which had been 
wrought in his garden. The favourite seat had gone; the flower- 
beds had been replaced with grass ; a wide, hard, stony path led up 
to the printing office—the whole scene so totally different to what it 
had been that the change only strengthened Jacob’s memory of its 
former beauties. 

Mr. Windgate Williams was haranguing the besiegers from the 
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window of the editorial room. He was appealing to the minions of 
Gripps as working men and lovers of freedom, in whose special 
interests the Star had been established ; he enjoined them to be 
patient and respect the law. He was throwing back his loose coat, 
and running his fingers through his hair, and pouring out a volume of 
words that seemed to roll over each other and fall in showers upon 
the heads of those below. 

Blackguards as they were, the hired mob who had been bellowing 
for admission into the printing office evidently did not like the work 
in which they were engaged, and they did not attempt to interrupt 
the eloquence of Mr. Windgate Williams. 

“This is waste of time,” said Gripps at length, flourishing his 
paper baton, “waste of time. I summon you to open these doors in 
the name of the law and of its powers which I now hold in my hand.” 

“If you will give me your word in writing that nothing shall be 
removed for one week you shall be admitted immediately,” said Mr. 
Williams. 

“T will do nothing of the sort, and you may think yourself 
fortunate if I do not give you into the hands of the police,” replied 
Gripps, in a harsh, crackling voice. 

“ The object of this attack P 

“‘ T’ll hear no more, sir.” 

“* The object, I say, of this . 

“‘ Open the door, sir,” demanded Gripps. 

“ Hear what he has to say,” said Dr. Johnson, coming forward. 

“* Aye, aye,” said several voices. ‘“ Let’s hear what he’s gotten to 
say.” 

“The object of this attack is not fairly to satisfy a legal claim, but 
to ruin Mr. Martyn and destroy his paper.” 

“Mr. Martyn, who at this moment lies dangerously ill!” said Dr. 
Johnson, while Jacob held his head down in sorrow and humiliation. 

“What have we to do with that?” said a brutal fellow with a black 
eye. “‘What have we to do wi’ illness or out else ? law’s law, and 
when a man wants his money, let it be paid ; and if it can’t, why let’s 
have the traps—that’s law !” 

“ You wretch !” exclaimed the editor. 

“That is law,” croaked Gripps, “and here is our authority. 
There are five shillings for each of you when the work is done. Now 
then, burst open those doors !” 

“Wait ! wait! wait a moment,” exclaimed the doctor, facing half 
a dozen of the most brutal of the mob who were pressing forward to 
execute this command ; “if it’s a matter of money, I'll give you ten 
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shillings each to do nothing of the sort, and a trifle into the bargain 
if you'll throw this grasping lawyer into the mill-dam yonder.” 

“Hurrah!” shouted the mob; “hurrah!” Several sticks and 
hats flew up into the air, and so fickle were the retainers of Gripps 
that had it not been for the arrival of two constables and the police 
superintendent there is no knowing what might have become of the 
besieging chief. 

“ Here’s th’ constables,” said the brute with the black eye, “ax 
them! ax them !” 

Mr. Gripps stepped up to the superintendent and explained the 
case, finally asking if the document he held in his hand did not give 
him the power to force an entrance into the building and remove its 
contents. 

The superintendent said he believed it did, whereupon Mr. Gripps 
demanded the assistance of the police ; but the superintendent ex- 
plained that they had no power unless a breach of the peace should 
be committed ; and being satisfied that such would be the case, and 
having more regard for his own neck and the safety of his men than 
anything else, the chief of police marched from the scene of the 
encounter, after giving the mob a general caution not to commit a 
breach of the peace, and requesting Mr. Gripps to do what he had 
to do lawfully. 

“ But you must stay, sir, you must stay,” said Gripps. 

“That is my business,” said the superintendent; “I give my 
countenance to neither side, and my presence is best dispensed with. 
So men—attention! right about face! march !” and the police dis- 
appeared. 

“ Hurrah !” shouted the mob again. 

“Now, my men,” said Gripps, “ bailiffs to the front, and especi- 
ally those who wish to keep their situations.” 

“ Aye, aye, that’s it,” said the scoundrel with the black eye, 
placing himself at the head of a few resolute-looking fellows who 
prepared to advance. 

“One last word, one last word,” shouted the editor from his high 
place, and by this time sundry other faces appeared at other windows. 

“ Hear him, hear him,” said some of the mob. , 

“All I have to say is this,” began Mr. Williams, deliberately 
flinging back his coat, as if he were a barrister pleading at the bar, 
and then raising his right arm as if he were a warrior about to 
command a charge ; “I give you fair warning, I caution you in the 
name of God and the law, not to enter here ; for, by heavens! I 
swear that the first head which comes through yon doorway might as 
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well be on the block! Dante’s Inferno has no more fanciful terrors 
than the reality shall be for the first man who crosses the portals of 
the offices of the Middleton Star /” with which threat Mr. Williams 
banged down the window, and the heads which had. been seen in the 
composing-room simultaneously disappeared. 

For a few minutes there was a dead silence. 

Mr. Johnson looked at Jacob, who had gradually entered into the 
excitement of the moment and could not resist a cry of admiration 
and approval at the gallant bearing of the gentleman whom he had 
considered rather a bore on the previous night. 

“He defies you, he defies you,” said Gripps at length; “and 
here’s a young puppy applauding him,” turning to Jacob. 

“Bridle that tongue,” said Dr. Johnson to Gripps, “or I'll tear 
it from your throat, you pettifogging rascal.” 

Jacob felt his blood boiling. 

“ Hear that! hear that! a pretty set of cowards you are,” said 
Gripps, turning his small eyes upon the motley crew; “ bullied on 
both sides—a sovereign for the first man who puts his foot through 
yon door.” 

The black-eyed villain leaped forward at the offer, followed by 
several others. Jacob’s heart beat as though it would burst, when 
ringing knocks on the door rose above the clamour of discordant 
voices. 

Then there was a crash and a ery, and the besieging host fell back, 
yelling, down the stone steps before a charge from above. 

Windgate Williams had been as good as his word. Black-eye was 
bleeding from a wound in the head. 

The door was again slammed to, and sounds were heard as if the 
printers were nailing it up. 

Cesar, hearing Tom’s voice, grew terribly excited, barked, and 
rushed up the steps, and forced itself through the aperture which had 
been made by the first assault, that had proved so disastrous to 
Gripps’s principal villain. 

There was another pause, and if Mr. Windgate Williams had been 
discreet as well as brave he would not have interrupted it ; but he 
had received an ugly blow on the nose, and the sight of his own 
blood overthrew all his self control. 

“ You infernal rascals! you scum of a black and ungrateful town! 
you cowardly miscreants !” he shouted, leaning half way out of the 
window, “I'll pound you like corn between mill-stones, if you don’t 
disperse.” 

“ Hear that, you cowards!” shouted Gripps; “he'll pound you 
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like flour; you, the scum of Middleton ; infernal rascals he calls 
you !” 

This was irresistible. Gripps knew how to influence a mob. A 
second charge was made, and there was a desperate fight—this time 
within the composing-room, which, by sheer force of numbers, the 
besiegers entered. 

Mr. Johnson and Jacob followed, and succeeded in getting inside 
the room, where they found the printers, headed by Williams, con- 
testing every step of ground, and using all manner of weapons. 

Blood was flowing freely, cases of type were overturned, and in 
a few moments several persons were placed ors de combat. 

At length the printers gave way. The fighting gradually became 
less furious, and then mutually ceased ; whereupon Gripps, who 
had kept in the background, came to the front, and no sooner did he 
show himself than Mr. Williams leaped upon him. There was a 
shout of “ Fair play,” and “‘ Let them fight it out,” and the battle of 
the two hosts suddenly became an encounter between the two chiefs. 

Williams and Gripps tugged at each other and rolled on the floor, 
and got up and fell down again, until Gripps refused to rise, and cried 
for mercy, whereupon the victorious editor, exclaiming, “ Printers, 
give in! you are an honour to your country!” mingled among the 
throng, and disappeared. 

Nobody seemed desirous of fighting any longer, and when peace 
was restored the police once more appeared. 

Several persons were seriously hurt. One man’s leg was severely 
lacerated by the bite of a dog. Black-eye had sought the infirmary, 
after the first attack. The compositor from an adjacent town, who 
had been under the pump an hour or two previously, was. carried, 
insensible, to Dr. Smythe’s. Three deputy-bailiffs were much bruised, 
and black eyes and bleeding noses were general. Tom Titsy was 
among the latter, and even Dr. Johnson had a contused eye. 

The superintendent of police took a note of all this; but, as he 
said there seemed a legal quibble—a question whether Gripps was 
not a trespasser—he could not comply with the lawyer’s request to 
apprehend several of Mr. Martyn’s men ; neither could he take any 
of the other side into custody. Those who chose to do so might 
apply for summonses or warrants to the magistrates. He would 
advise all those who wished for ulterior proceedings to see Squire 
Northcotes. 

When he found his adversary gone, Gripps began to give orders 
for the removal of the type, directing his first attention to two pages 
of the paper which were ready for press. 
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“ These first, these first, you rascal,” he exclaimed to one of his 
leading men ; “give a hand here, give a hand, and on to your heads 
with them.” 

“No! no! for goodness sake,” said Jacob, who had some know- 
ledge of printing, “ you will destroy them.” 

“Stand aside, young prater ; I’m master here.” 

“Fair words, Gripps,” said Jacob, clenching his teeth and his fist 
at the same time, “or I'll finish the work which Mr. Williams 
began.” 

“ Braggart! puppy! son of a bankrupt!” exclaimed Gripps in 
reply, anxious to have a clear case of assault in the presence of the 
police. 

Jacob had suffered too much already to put up with this open 
insult. His eyes blazed with fury and indignation; his right arm 
struck out, followed by his left, with pugilistic vigour ; and never was 
man more completely “floored” than Zebidee Gripps, who lay as 
quietly after it as if it were pleasant to be knocked down. A con- 
stable raised him up, and by signs and gasps Gripps endeavoured 
to impress everybody with the information that he was very badly 
hurt, as no doubt he was, taking into consideration all he had under- 
gone during the morning. His first words were a request that the 
policeman would take Jacob into custody. 

The officer said he was sorry to decline, but he must nevertheless 
—it was a case for a summons; at the same time, he advised Mr. 
Gripps not to call names. 

“ Come, then, on to your heads with that stuff,” said Gripps to the 
two men who had each raised a page of the Middleton Star which 
’ was to have been printed that afternoon. Jacob found that it was 
useless to remonstrate, and the two men putting their heads beneath 
the locked-up type, immediately had it all breaking and falling over 
their shoulders, leaving the iron frames round their necks. From 
that moment the Afiddleton Star was defunct. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


HOMELESS, HOPELESS, PENNILESS. 


THE passing-bell swung to and fro in the church steeple. It was 
evening. The wind had gone down the river and had travelled 
miles and miles away out to sea. Middleton was calm and still. 
People paused at their suppers to ask who was dead. The bell 
knocked at Jacob Martyn’s heart. He had only one consolation. 
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His father had died utterly oblivious of the humiliating scene which 
had been enacted on the previous day. 

Jacob could not rest in the house. The silence appalled him. 
He could hardly breathe. He went into the garden. The factory 
was a blaze of light. Half a dozen voices were droning forth the 
old hymn— 


There is a happy land, 
Far, far away. 


It was like a dirge—it wailed. The voices seemed tired. The girls 
had been at work all day. They had begun with the early morning. 
They sang the words “ Far, far away ” like a complaint, a protest, a 
cry, a regret, as if there were no hope in it, but only a mockery, a 
delusion, and a snare. ‘The wheels and straps and shafts and 
spindles seemed to catch up the words and whirl them round and 
round, hurling them finally among the great plunging machines to 
be crushed and ground out of all shape. The whirling and spinning 
seemed to get into Jacob’s head; his thoughts went round and 
round with the flying and flashing wheels. A reminiscence of a 
certain calm evening with a miller smoking his pipe got mixed up in 
the general confusion, and he hurried back again into the house of 
the dead, finding no consolation, no relief, out in the world among 
the living. 

“This is for you,” said Mrs. Titsy, handing him a letter and wiping 
away her tears. 

“‘ Did it come by the post ?” Jacob asked. 

“No, and the boy said that it was very important.” 

It was a brief note. It simply stated that Squire Northcotes had 
important business with Jacob Martyn, whom he would expect at his 
residence at eleven o’clock the next day. 

Squire Northcotes was one of the notabilities of Middleton. He 
was a short gentleman, with a red face, bushy grey hair and whiskers. 
He usually wore a brown dress-coat with brass buttons, a canary- 
coloured waistcoat, and grey trousers. Out-of-doors, he generally 
carried a riding whip. When he went without this emblem of the 
stable he carried his hands in his pockets, in a swaggering manner. 
He was always cleanly shaven, and his boots were bright and creaky. 
He wore a ponderous hunting watch, indicated by a large gold seal, 
which drew particular attention to the owner’s rotundity of person. 
Meeting him in the High Street of Middleton-in-the-Water, a stranger 
might easily have imagined that the Squire had inherited the entire 
town from a long line of distinguished ancestors. In his magisterial 
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capacity he was a terror to evil-doers ; in his private capacity he had 
been one of Mr. Martyn’s fiercest opponents. 

“You're a fine young fellow to assault a gentleman, are you not? 
a very fine fellow,” said the Squire, addressing Jacob on the day 
appointed for the interview. ‘“ What have you to say for yourself?” 

The little magistrate put his double glasses over his nose, and 
leaned back in his chair to obtain a full view of the delinquent. 

“ Am I on my trial, then?” inquired Jacob, a slight blush tinging 
his otherwise pale cheeks. 

“On your trial, sir! I should think you are on your trial.” 

“T hope you will not trifle with me,” said Jacob, thinking he 
detected something in Squire Northcotes’ manner less earnest than a 
magistrate would be when fulfilling any portion of a justice’s duties. 

“ Trifle with you! ér#fe/ not at all,” said the magistrate, rising 
and ringing a bell. 

“When did Mr. Gripps say he would call again about those 
warrants ?” he inquired, when his summons was answered. 

* At half-past eleven,” said an apoplectic flunkey. 

“Very well ; when he comes, let him wait.” 

“And why am I called here, sir? Pray do not keep me in ° 
suspense, whatever the business may be,” said Jacob, as the man 
disappeared. 

“ Suspense—it will be suspension for you (the Squire chuckled at 
his own joke) if you go on attacking gentlemen in the performance 
of their duty. Suspense indeed,” and then the Squire put his hands 
into his pockets, and rattled his gold and silver until it seemed to 
repeat as plainly as possible, “Suspense indeed !” 

“ Gentlemen !” repeated Jacob, contemptuously. ‘But I do not 
wish to have any discussion. If you cannot inform me, at once, 
what your business is with me I must go home.” 

Jacob spoke with a sad, hopeless expression, that touched the 
Squire despite his brusque nature. 

“Well then, be seated, Mr. Valiant,” said the magistrate. “I 
have an application from Mr. Zebidee Gripps for warrants against 
yourself and others for assaults.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jacob, waiting for further information. 

“Well, does not that make you feel frightened? doesn’t it alarm 
you—eh ?” said the Squire, evidently surprised at Jacob’s coolness. 

“‘No,” said Jacob, in desperation ; “is it to frighten me that you 
have been good enough to send for me here ?” 

“Why, what a fierce young fellow you are! Really I begin to 
think I shall do wrong to—Dear me! dear me! why, you might be 
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a poacher, or a burglar, instead of what you appear to be, with your 
curt answers and defiant bearing,” said Squire Northcotes, annoyed 
that he had not succeeded in awing Jacob into a terrible fright. 

“T always had reason to entertain a poor opinion of you, sir,” 
said Jacob, rising and taking up his hat, “ but now you sink lower 
than ever in my estimation.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed the Squire. ‘You impudent rascal! I simply 
meant to frighten you; but, by Jove! I don’t know but what Gripps 
is right after all!” 

“A brave thing,” ‘continued Jacob, without noticing the Squire’s 
remarks, “is it not, 'to take part with scoundrels in the wreck and 
destruction of an honest man’s home, and then to triumph over his 
son, and try to frighten him while his father lies dead ?” 

“Stop! Stop! Dear, dearme! dear me! poor fellow! there, 
there, sit down.” The Squire seized Jacob by the arm, and thrust 
him into the chair which he had just vacated. 

“You wrong me ; you do, indeed. Dear me! what a sad thing! 
Dead, do you say? Howis it I did not know? As if it were not 
enough to have the bailiffs in the place, let alone— Dear me! 
Why, what an infernal hard-hearted devil !—ahem !—I must be, to 
torture the lad in this manner. Dear, dear! why, it’s cruelty to 
animals. Damme! I deserve a month on the treadwheel.” With 
which emphatic comment upon his own conduct, the Squire walked 
about the room, and rattled his gold and silver, which repeated his 
last pungent remark as plainly as gold and silver could possibly do. 

Jacob looked up in astonishment, and when there was a slight 
pause in the Squire’s movements, he essayed to speak. 

“‘T)on’t speak, sir; not a word, not a word. I’m a homicide, sir, 
a homicide—a murderer of the innocents; I’m a wretch,” went on 
the Squire, twitching at his coat collar, and throwing his little head 
about in the wildest state of excitement. 

Indeed, there is no knowing to what extent his contempt for 
himself might not have gone had not the corpulent individual before 
mentioned knocked at the door, thrust his head inside, and ejaculated 
“ Gripps.” 

The Squire caught at the word with the eagerness with which it is 
said drowning men desire to seize upon straws. “Gripps, Gripps!” 
The magistrate darted out of the room; and immediately after- 
wards, Jacob heard a great deal of talking in the hall. The conversation 
was very noisy, and all on one side. There were few words, however, 
that he could detect, save “dearme” and “damme;” and the 
Squire made such frequent use of both, that it would have puzzled 
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a much cleverer fellow than Jacob to decide when the Squire’s 
exclamation was “dearme” and when it was something else, the 
- words were so singularly blended, and were used so frequently. 

By-and-by the Squire returned, somewhat consoled by his interview 
with Gripps, to whom he had transferred all the epithets and reproaches 
which he had hitherto applied to himself. 

“Dear me, I flattered myself I knew something; I thought I was 
rather a man of the world.” 

The discovery that he had somehow or other made a mistake in 
this was a blow to the Squire’s vanity, which fretted him almost as 
much as it did to think that he had been acting cruelly towards one 
who had so much right to find sympathy and kindness. 

“Well, sir,” he said at length, “you need fear no trouble from 
Gripps: I’ll see that you are safe at any rate.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Jacob. 

“ Don’t thank me ; no words about that ; but tell me what you are 
going to do! what are your prospects in life ?” 

“T do not know,” said Jacob. 

“No, no—of course not ; cannot think about it until the funeral is 
over: that’s the feeling of a good son ; well, well—I know, I know. 
But look here, now” (the gold and silver rattled, and then several 
gold pieces came forth). ‘‘ Look here, now, you may have use for 
this ; there, take it ; it isn’t a gift ; I’ll lend it to you; I’ve no use for 
it ; I shall only throw it away—come, come.” 

But Jacob declined. “I do not need it at present, sir; I am 
greatly obliged to you,” said Jacob. 

The Squire was hurt at the refusal, but nothing would induce 
** Jacob to take the money. 

“Very well, I regard it as false pride; but never mind,” said the 
Squire ; ‘‘ perhaps you are right ; this, however, you must do—let me 
know when you do require it, that’s all.” 

Jacob thanked the Squire, and was shown to the door by the 
magistrate himself. 

“Humph! he’s a proud young fellow—like his father,” said the 
Squire, ringing the bell for his sherry and biscuits. ‘“ As it happened, 
it turned out well for a time, but I’ve been sorry ever since for that 
row I had with poor Martyn: dear me, it’s a pity he wasn’t a 
red.” 

“‘ Dear me, it’s a pity he wasn’t a red,” said the agitated gold and 
silver. ‘There was no mistake about it. Whenever the Squire wished 
to be very emphatic he shook up sundry coins of the realm, including 
two old guineas which were always domiciled in those ample pockets, 
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until they repeated, as plainly as possible, the words upon which he 
laid the gold and silver emphasis. 

A week after this interview between Jacob and the magistrate, a 
vault in the Middleton Churchyard was opened that the body of 
Alfred Martyn might rest in company with the remains of his wife 
and Jacob’s little brother. The establishment of the late Mr. Martyn 
was closed ; great placards were posted upon the shutters announc- 
ing a sale by auction. The windows in the upper rooms were dirty, 
the blinds had disappeared altogether, and “To Let” was daubed 
on the panes, in white letters. The garden was strewn with scraps 
of paper, fragments of straw, broken packing-cases, and pieces of 
rope. All that remained to remind those who knew Jacob’s paradise 
in its sunny days, was the factory music, the noise of the distant river, 
and voices from over the wall. But of these only the river was un- 
changed. Joy, nor sorrow, nor death altered the gurgling, rippling, 
rumbling river, as it fell from the mill-pool, tumbling over the stones, 
leaping, and splashing, and rushing through gulleys, and then going 
. on quietly to the sea. 

Jacob Martyn was alone in the world, friendless, homeless, and an 
orphan. He had received only one letter from Lucy. It was a 
short, sweet, simple letter. In reply, Jacob told her he was lost. 
He loved her with all his heart, but he would not bind her to her 
vows. He released her; for he was a beggar, a broken-hearted, 
helpless, penniless beggar. Fortune was against him. The world 
was a delusion, life a curse, hope a snare. He should always love 
her nevertheless, but he would not darken her life with the shadow 
of his. If ever he should be successful; if ever fortune did smile 
upon him ; and she were free to be his and still cared for him, he 
would be at her feet. Until then he would wait, and fight, and 
strive, even without hope to conquer the demon misfortune who 
was in full possession of him. He wrote equally desponding letters 
to Spen ; and then slipped away from Middleton-in-the-Water ; 
slipped away over that bridge in the shadow of which we found him 
at play in our opening chapter; slipped away entirely, and for a 
long time was not heard of again. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


HOW A FAMOUS BANQUET WAS BROUGHT TO A SUDDEN AND 
STARTLING END. 


WHEN we are gone the world soon forgets us. The ranks close 
up and we are not missed. If we could not console ourselves with 
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thoughts of the world beyond, the idea of death would be enough ‘to 
drive us mad. 

Middleton-in-the-Water showed no change on account of the 
removal of Mr. Martyn. A new name was cut on the old tomb- 
stone that stood up among the hard, formal-looking monuments in 
the churchyard. That was all. Middleton even existed without 
Mr. Martyn’s newspaper. It went on buying and selling and cursing 
and swearing and robbing just the same. The smoke dragged itself 
up and down the streets and the river rolled under the bridge as of 
yore. When Mr. Windgate Williams shook the accursed dust of the 
town from off his feet, and travelled fourth class by train to another 
city, no startling phenomenon marked the incident. Jacob Martyn 
was not missed. The old Squire, jingling his money, had thought of 
him once, and the Titsy household kept his memory green; but 
Middleton put its shutters up at night and turned down its gas with- 
out a thought of the wanderer. 

Soon after the eclipse of the Star, the opposition journal, now in 
undisturbed possession of the field, was “glad to learn,” in a very 
jubilant paragraph, “that arrangements were at last completed for the 
proposed banquet to his Worship the Mayor, Ephraim Magar, Esq., 
who has for three successive years fulfilled the onerous and important 
duties of the chief magistracy. On Tuesday next the burgesses will 
testify their appreciation of his great services to the town by enter- 
taining the retiring Mayor at a public dinner, to be provided by our 
worthy townsman, the landlord of the ‘ Durham Ox,’ and we doubt 
not that the demonstration will be equal to the occasion. Without 
for one moment desiring to introduce politics into this matter, we 
cannot close our remarks without congratulating the reds that the 
retiring Mayor is on the right side, and we hope this fact will be duly 
remembered.” 

I do a section of the inhabitants some injustice. The “ yellows” 
had not quite forgotten Mr. Martyn. When they read the desire of 
the Guardian that politics should not be introduced into the Magar 
demonstration, the yellows gave a unanimous sigh for the Sfar that 
had ceased to shine. They little thought how completely they 
would be revenged before the banquet was ended. Fate is always at 
our elbows. 

As the eventful Tuesday approached, the bustle and excitement of 
the chief hotel grew loud and noisy. The landlord had engaged a 
numerous staff of supernumerary waiters. The corps had been 
inspected by their chief and lectured upon their duties. A green- 
grocer, a scavenger, an ostler, a baker, and a score of other artists 
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had begged and borrowed black coats and white neckties for the 
occasion. They were strictly enjoined not to hand dishes over the 
heads of guests nor to leave the posts severally assigned to them, 
except to assist in the removal of the various courses. They were 
not to pocket the tarts nor to carry away the wine until the dinner 
was over. One man to eight guests’was the proportion of waiting 
power decided upon by the chief, who was to be assisted by the 
footman attached to the establishment of Squire Northcotes ; while 
the Middleton bellman, done up in red and blue, with brass buttons, 
was to play the part of toastmaster and stand behind the Mayor’s 
chair until the conclusion of the banquet. 

Before sunrise on the morning of the feast the gardens of Squire 
Northcotes and other gentlemen in the neighbourhood were, with ‘the 
full permission of their several owners, ransacked for the purposes of 
decoration. The dining-room was wreathed with holly, fir, and 
laurel. Shrubs and branches of trees were crowded into every 
corner of the room, relieved by paper rosettes and ribbons. Some 
local expert, whose name was ever remembered by the decorators as 
the author of a great achievement, planned and arranged and formed 
“Welcome All” with laurel leaves, everlasting flowers, and holly 
berries. The magic words were stretched across the room behind 
the chairman’s seat. ‘The Town and Trade of Middleton,” in 
white letters pasted upon red glazed calico, gleamed forth at ‘the 
opposite end from beneath a ponderous wreath of Middleton foliage. 

When the tables were laid to the satisfaction of the head waiter a 
few fortunate persons were permitted to inspect the room. The 
female servants of the establishment, the wives of six of the super- 
numerary waiters, the bellman’s daughter, the barber from round the 
corner, and Mr. Magar’s chief domestic went into raptures over the 
display of plate and glass and flags and mottoes. 

The room certainly looked festive and inviting. Two long tables 
occupied the centre of the apartment, crossed at one end by another 
slightly raised above the rest, and on this table were displayed the 
best plate and glass. The borrowed knives and forks were placed 
upon the lower tables. On the upper table there was no mixture of 
dinner services. ‘The plates and centre dishes were all of one pattern, 
and so were the tumblers and wine-glasses. This was considered to 
be a great triumph of arrangement. The waiting staff at the head 
table had been doubled, while the wine for the chief guests who were 
to sit there was specially selected. The next great exhibition for the 
sightseers was certain artistic models of flowers with which some of 


the dishes were to be adorned. 
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“This way,” said the chief waiter, who was stout, bald, and hot. 
The admiring group followed him down stairs, all marvelling at his 
fine black suit, except the barber, who was lost in calculating the 
proportions of a wig which had been exhibited on a wooden block in 
his window since the first day when he put out his pole with the gilt 
termination. He felt sure that a little manipulation would adapt the 
wig to the bald head before him, and resolved to wait upon his friend 
on the following day with a view to business. Meanwhile the chief 
waiter led the way into a pantry, close by the kitchen, and there 
produced two dishes full of birds, roses, stars, diamonds, and leaves, 
cut out of turnips and carrots, and covered with water to keep them 
fresh. 

“ Beautiful !” said a chorus of voices. 

“Like wax,” said Mr. Northcotes’ housekeeper. 

“ Like natur,” said the charwoman. 

They all agreed that the chief waiter was a wonderful man. 

“ But to think of them bein’ stuck on boiled mutt’n an’ caper sarse 
—I cudn’t eat for lookin’ at ’em,” said the wife of one of the supers. 

And then each woman (except the servants in the house, who had 
only time “just to have one peep”) went and told every other 
woman she knew all she had seen; and the barber, after another 
mental calculation, went straight to his old wig-block and wondered 
if it really woudd fit the waiter’s head. 

When the guests arrived they were ushered into the smoke-room, 
the bar and commercial room, until the announcement of dinner. 

For ten minutes two “ commercials” looked inkstands and daggers 
and fire-irons at the head of every fresh comer, and then disappeared, 
’ denouncing this intrusion upon their sacred apartment. The bar, I 
must not forget to say, was occupied by those who considered them- 
selves the leading burgesses ; and here the most proficient waiters 
relieved every gentleman of his hat and overcoat, which were ex- 
changed for small round tickets, numbered with very bloated figures. 

At length there was a sound of carriage wheels, followed soon 
afterwards by a loud shout. The uproar was first raised by a crowd 
of shivering men and boys, who stood outside the hotel sniffing the 
odours of the kitchen. Three waiters took up the cry, which was 
immediately repeated by the smoke-room and echoed by the com- 
mercial, reaching its climax with the bar. The reason for this 
jubilation was the arrival of his Worship the Mayor (Ephraim 
Magar, Esq.), leaning on the arm of Squire Northcotes, who ac- 
cepted the ovation with becoming grace, the Squire looking through 
everybody as if occupied with some important sight a long way off. 
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The Mayor bowed his humble acknowledgments for this kindness, 
which, he said, as plainly as looks could speak, “‘is really more than 
I deserve. I ama plain outspoken man, and I have only done my 
duty.” But his admiring fellow-townsmen would not permit this 
self-depreciation. ‘The more his Worship shook his head and 
bowed the louder they shouted ; and if during a brief lull in the 
tumult of applause dinner had not been announced, there is no 
knowing whether speech-making might not have begun before the 
banquet. 

Squire Northcotes and the Mayor led the way to the dining-room, 
followed by no fewer than one hundred of the gentry and tradesmen 
of the town, in order, according to their position or conceit. The 
tradesmen permitted professional people and gentlefolks to pass 
first; then came the manufacturers and wholesale traders, who 
elbowed each other fiercely, while the struggle for precedence 
among the retail people was tremendous. 

On all sides the air was filled with the odour of boiling and 
baking and roasting, and the scorching of japanned plate warmers. 
Anybody could have sworn to the latter. And there was no mis- 
taking the odoriferous breezes that came down the yard from the 
stables, and held a contest with the steam from the kitchen. The 
result was by no means appetising. The scent was altogether a 
peculiar blend, as peculiar as that mixture which was known at the 
' “Durham Ox” as sherry. 

These gastronomic and horsey vapours were to some extent dis- 
pelled by the musical breezes of the Middleton brass band, which 
was stationed in the yard to give a classical sensation to the dinner. 
They were to play a selection of pieces appropriate to the occasion. 
They began with the “ National Anthem,” in which the loyalty of the 
drummer was made strikingly manifest ; while the powers of a cornet 
player, and one who blew out his cheeks and fastened his lips deep 
into the mouthpiece of an ophicleide, were exemplified in a rivalry for 
the lead, which was peculiarly effective. Occasionally the cornet 
would give signs of weakness that were not to be resisted by the 
ophicleide, which upon these occasions made a dash at the air, and 
carried it off into a high discordant warble that excited the drummer 
into such “ pitches in,” and worried the cornet so successfully, that 
nothing could exceed the energy of these three instruments. ‘“ The 
Roast Beef of Old England” awoke the echoes of the stables, and 
set several of the crowd of lookers on dancing, while great dishes of 
meat were carried out, steaming hot. Just as the last dish was being 
conveyed in great state past the musicians, the trombone executed a 
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movement which, though not set down for him, proved highly 
entertaining to the crowd. Everybody knows that the trombone 
requires much more space than other instruments, the perpetual 
drawing im and pushing out of a portion of the machine requiring 
a considerable area. The: Middletom trombone was a very cele- 
brated one, and the player had. been originally selected because 
of his long arms. The performer prided himself upon a certain 
lower note which was produced at arm’s length, and he was just 
on the point of adding to the effect of the general harmony by the 
production of this fundamental groan, when Master Super staggered 
a little out of his course, and caught the end of the brass instrument 
in a very sensitive part of his body—namely, the funny bone of his 
right arm—and down went a huge joint of beef, in a glorious splash 
of gravy, that spoiled the bearer’s borrowed trousers, and for the time 
being brought the music to an end, while the hungry populace roared 
with malicious laughter. 

But the é/ife of the neighbourhood and the gentry and tradesmen 
of Middleton, as the local reporter styled the assemblage in the 
dining-room, never missed this trifle of beef, though they drank and 
ate everything before them, one gentleman taking caper sauce with 
apple tart, and another having commenced dinner with the custards 
and jellies. So much meat and so many clean plates had never 
before been seen all at one time by many of the Middletonians. 

One often hears about the heat of battle; the heat of a public 
dinner in a country town is something equally palpable. Of course 
every window was kept carefully closed. Indeed it was impossible 
to open them. They were covered with flags and flowers, with 
mottoes in calico and sentiments in leaves. Clouds of candles made 
the air luminous, and a dozen gas jets burnt it. The heat condensed 
itself and covered the decorations with trickly streams of water. It 
glowed and danced on the ceiling ; it fired the blood of the guests, 
settling on’ their faces, making their eyes sparkle. The door was 
opened, but without relief. The heat was a great success. 

Ephraim Magar was ubiquitous. He took wine with everybody. 
Squire Northcotes was never more condescending. He rattled his 
money, and even went so far as to patronise a retail flour dealer, who 
was in such a hurry to respond to the Squire’s challenge, and was so 
nervous and excited, that he filled his glass with a piquant sauce from 
a bottle that stood in dangerous proximity to the sherry ; and deter- 
mined that he would do full honour to the Squire, he tossed off the 
pungent draught and at once made such extraordinary faces at 
his opposite neighbours, accompanied with so many dangerous 
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symptoms of choking, that he was carried out into the open air to 
recover. 

“Gentlemen,” said the Squire, rising behind a mutilated haunch 
of venison, ‘‘ Mr. Magar desires me to say that he wishes to invite 
you to take champagne with him—(hurrah and cheers)—and to 
enable you to do so, he has given orders for an ample supply— 
(hurrah)—to be brought into the room instanter ”—(tremendous 
applause). , 

When the cheese had been removed, and the last scrunching 
of celery was heard, a tall gentleman in a white neckcloth rose 
for the purpose, it was generally believed, of “‘ saying grace.” He 
opened his mouth twice and nodded his head significantly at three 
wax candles; but being young, nervous, and thin, he could do no 
more. Happily, the assemblage was considerate. ‘Taking the will 
for the deed, everybody was perfectly satisfied with the pious and 
proper exercises of the bashful curate. The Mayor of Middleton 
said “Amen” in a loud voice, and cracked the first walnut of 
the day. 

“And now, gentlemen, we come to the toast of the evening,” said 
the Squire, after having duly proposed those toasts which, in every 
assemblage of Englishmen, as every proposer, before and since Squire 
Northcotes, has said, are always drunk with loyal enthusiasm—‘“ The 
toast of the evening.” (Tremendous cheers.) 

This leading toast was, of course, the health of Mr. Ephraim 
Magar, Mayor of the ancient borough of Middleton-in-the-Water. 
The Squire said all that could be said about Mr. Magar and his 
office, and the toast was drunk with musical honours : 


Which nobody can deny, 
Which nobody can deny, 

For he’s a hearty good Mayor, 
For he’s a hearty good Mayor, 
For he’s a hearty good Mayor, 
And so say all of us. 


The town crier had a particular formula as toastmaster when 
musical honours were introduced. The first “hip, hip, hurrah” at 
an end, the crier, raising his hand for silence, desired to ask the 
assemblage an important question. Everybody knew what the 
question would be. They smiled and nodded at each other and 
waited. 


“Gentlemen,” said the crier, in slow, solemn tones; “why do we 
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drink his health ?—why do we drink the health of his Worship the 
Mayor ?” 


Because he’s a jolly good fellow, 
Because he’s a jolly good fellow, 
Because he’s a jolly good fellow— 
With a hip, hip, hurrah ! 


thundered out the Middletonians. 

It was one of the chief incidents of a merry evening to hear the 
toastmaster propound this question. 

When Mr. Magar rose to reply, the shouts and cheers were 
repeated, and bya preconcerted signal the band stationed in the 
yard struck up, “See the conquering hero comes,” so that the 
Mayor was compelled to resume his seat, and submit to “ more 
musical honours.” 

Only a few bars of the stirring music had, however, been performed, 
when it was interrupted by a disturbance on the stairs. The con- 
quering hero was coming, with a vengeance! A woman’s voice was 
heard, in remonstrance with persons who were evidently trying to 
prevent her entrance into the room. 

“T must! I will! it is life and death !” 

Then the waiters could be heard thrusting the woman back. 

“ Are you men?” she shrieked. ‘ Murder has been done! Let 
me pass, I say!” 

The next moment she had broken through those who resisted her 
and was in the room. Her appearance seemed to act like a spell on 
the company. Pale, haggard, defiant, her eyes glaring, she walked 
to the head of the table. No one attempted to interfere with her. 
She carried authority in her gait. The Mayor was observed to 
clutch the table cloth and gasp for breath. In a moment, however, 
he had recovered himself. 

“‘ Ephraim Magar,” said the woman, in the midst of a dead silence ; 
**T denounce you as the murderer of Silas Collinson.” 

“ Remove this woman,” said the Mayor, addressing the town crier 
and the Squire’s footman, who stood aghast at her effrontery. 

“ Hands off,” said the woman. 

“Remove her—she is mad,” said the Mayor, who had risen to his 
feet at her first attack. 

“Gentlemen, a moment ; hear me a moment,” she said with touch- 
ing earnestness ; “most of you knew Silas Collinson—he has been 
foully murdered, and by that man. I am Susan Harley, who went to 
America to marry a man who lay murdered at Magar’s Mill.” 

At this moment several persons left their seats and crowded about 
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the Mayor. One man, however, crept away into the street. That 
man was Julius Jennings. 

“Susan Harley is dead,” shouted the Mayor. “This woman is a 
lunatic. Gentlemen, will you permit your chief magistrate to be 
insulted, and at a moment like the present ?” 

“Turn her out,” shouted several voices ; “take her back to the 
asylum.” The town crier laid his hand on Susan’s shoulder. 

“ Silence,” cried Squire Northcotes, who up to this moment had 
been an astonished spectator of the scene ; “I command silence.” 

“ Away with her,” roared Magar, his face livid with rage; 
“away with the crazy hussy.” 

He rushed towards her, with the evident intention of himself eject- 
ing her from the room. 

“ Hands off,” said a stout young fellow, who had forced his way 
with some others into the room, on hearing the commotion from the 
street. “I'll take care of thee, lass, again all comers.” 

It was Tom Titsy, at the sound of whose voice Susan uttered a cry 
of joy and flung herself into his arms. Tom held her bravely, and 
patted her head with his great rough hand. 

“‘ Mister Magar doesn’t treat the charge as if it were such a lie, your 
Honour,” said ‘Tom, addressing the Squire. 

“Hold your tongue!” said the Squire, through whose mind the 
same thought was passing. 

“Gentlemen, gentlemen!” exclaimed the Squire ; “ pardon me a 
moment. Mr. Magar, pray be quiet an instant.” 

“Order! order !” cried twenty voices. 

“This woman has placed a paper in my hands; allow me a 
moment to read it ; the print is small.” 

The Squire examined the paper through his glass during continued 
cries of “ Order, order !” 

“T will not submit to this infernal humbug any longer,” said Magar. 

“Pray be calm,” said the Squire, “the affair will soon be at an 
end. Here is the Superintendent.” 

As the chief of the borough police entered the room, Susan 
Harley, overcome by the fatigue and excitement, fainted. Tom 
carried her into the yard. 

“Mr. Superintendent,” said the Squire, in a loud magisterial voice, 
which hushed the bystanders, “ Ephraim Magar is your prisoner, on 
the charge of murder.” 

The officer looked from one to the other in amazement. 

“Monstrous !” exclaimed Magar, his voice trembling. “I am 


chief magistrate of Middleton—arrest me at your peril.” 
Vor. IX., N.S. 1872. BB 
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As the officer advanced towards Magar, there were indications of 
disapprobation among the company. 

“ No, no!” said several voices. 

“Gentlemen, fellow townsmen !” said the Squire, with an authori- 
tative wave of his right hand, “let us obey the law as honest 
Englishmen ; never let it be said there is a law for the rich and 
another for the poor. If Mr. Magar is innocent he has his remedy, 
and we shall be all delighted to see him come out of this, clear, and 
in a manner worthy of his office.” 

“ Hear, hear,” said the Middletonians, “ that is true.” 

The Mayor had lost his self-possession by this time. He was 
trembling in every limb. His lips were white. He leaned against 
the table for support. 

“Officer, do your duty,” said the Squire. “I will hold you harm- 
less.” 

“You are my prisoner,” said the chief, laying his hand on Magar’s 
shoulder. 

“You shall pay for this,” was all Magar could say, his teeth 
chattering with fear. 

Half an hour afterwards Ephraim Magar, Esquire, thrice Mayor 
of Middleton, was a prisoner in the strongest cell of the local 
lock-up. 


(Zo be continued.) 








TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 


Dr. CARPENTER has plunged the British Association into a sea of 
metaphysics. Science and ontology usually move along separate paths. 
The student of phenomena and the pure speculator do not often work in 
the same field. The members of the great society which has just held 
its meeting at Brighton but very rarely occupy themselves with such. 
questions as those which engaged the minds of Thales and Plato, Spinoza, 
Hume, Hegel, Reid, and Kant. But Professor Huxley has recently broken. 
the ground by announcing and explaining his adhesion to the Ideal 
Theory of Berkeley, and now, for the first time, 2 President of the British 
Association delivers an inaugural address which is mainly metaphysical. 
If the old question of questions—the problem of the causes and entities 
of things—which has employed the brains of the profoundest thinkers for 
three thousand years, were not almost out of fashion now, Dr. Carpenter’s 
address would arouse a wilder storm of controversy than was ever pro-. 
voked by a paper read before the society since its foundation forty years 
ago. Forhe has thrown down the gauntlet once again as to the relation of 
Cause and Effect, as to the nature of Force, the doctrine of Self-Evident 
Propositions, the theory of Intuition, the character of Human Instinct, and . 
the philosophy of Common Sense. Is this a challenge to Huxley and 
Kingsley, the modern disciples of Berkeley? Is it the beginning of the 
revival of metaphysics? I confess, though I do not expect a solution of 
the eternal problem, that I should not regret the reopening of the once . 
exciting controversy. In the present state of civilised intelligence men 
would not be likely to drift into unwholesome metaphysical beliefs, and a 
good many erroneous notions might be removed by restatements of the 
conditions of these inquiries. Until mankind has learned to mark the 
limits of the “ knowable,” we are not ripe for the complete abandonment 
of pure speculation, and I think the most advanced Positivist would not 
contend that the world has advanced to the point whence may be per- 
ceived those limits. People entertain metaphysical beliefs which are not . 
the result of study or thought on the subject. Many metaphysical errors 
occupy the minds of people who scarcely comprehend the meaning of the 
term. The reopening of the question would, I think, do more good than 
harm. 





I CANNOT resist the temptation to dispute with Dr. Carpenter two or 
three points in his address, though in this place I can scarcely do more 
than indicate objections. When he declares, on the question of “the © 
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basis of our belief in the existence of a world external to ourselves,” that 
“the common sense of mankind has arrived at a decision that is practi- 
cally worth all the arguments of all the philosophers who have fought 
again and again over this battle ground,” he certainly forgets a very 
important fact, which by the whole tenour of his address I must conclude 
is perfectly well known to him—that whether the philosophers are right 
or wrong on this subject, the “common sense of mankind” is most 
certainly wrong. The conclusion of common sense is that the “ external 
world” is just what it seems to us to be; and no account is taken of the part 
played by our organs of sense. Nothing is more clear to the man who. 
has reflected on these subjects than that colour, form, texture, hardness, 
softness, smoothness, roughness, and all the other qualities which we 
perceive in objects are sensations in the making of which our bodily 
organs perform an essential part. Common sense regards the lion as an 
animal which roars, but there would be no roaring if there were no 
tympanum for the vibrations of the air to play upon ; and if we consider 
in the same way all the other manifestations of the lion by which it is 
revealed to us, we must conclude that, in the absence of any senses to 
perceive it, whatever might remain in the place of the lion there would 
certainly be no lion in any way corresponding with our notions and 
definitions of the animal. Common sense insists that the creature would 
be there exactly as we see it, whether or not any sentient being were on 
the spot to perceive it; and, with all deference to Dr. Carpenter, 
common sense is unquestionably in error in that decision. That portion 
of the address relating to the hereditary transmission of aptitudes— 
improving from generation to generation—is very fine and far-reaching, 
but the argument is somewhat vitiated by the frequent use of the word 
“intuition,” which, I think, confuses the learned President himself 
as wellas his hearers. If he had kept constantly before his mind the 
truth which he in one place admits, that nothing whatever in the 
. Nature of Anowledge can be inherited, some very dubious passages 
would have been differently worded. To say that “the intellectual 
intuitions of any one generation are the embodied experiences of the 
previous race” is either to be guilty of a heresy in psychology or to use a 
very faulty form of expressing a truth. The experiences of our forefathers 
do not come to us by intuition, but we are born with aptitudes to learn 
with great facility that which they acquired with much difficulty. The 
confusion culminates in the passage in which he talks of “tracing 
the gradual genesis of some of those ideas which we now accept as 
‘ self-evident,” so as to “recognise them as the expressions of certain 
intellectual tendencies which have progressively augmented in force in 
successive generations and now manifest themselves as mental instincts 
that penetrate and direct our ordinary course of thought.” Now zdeas 
come of experience only, and are neither “ mental instincts” nor the 
“expressions of intellectual tendencies.’ The only “ intellectual ten- 
dencies” and “ mental instincts” that can be handed down to us by birth 
are the aptitudes to understand quickly ideas and propositions which were 
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difficult of comprehension to the minds of our ancestors. On colour 
blindness Dr. Carpenter’s notions do not appear to me to be sound. He 
says “there may even be no power of distinguishing any colour whatever.” 
Now, since the eye sees nothing but colour, a person who had “no power 
of distinguishing any colour whatever” would be practically blind. The 
man who could see nothing but black would be in exactly the position of 
the man utterly deprived of the organ of vision ; and if the one colour 
perceived were any other than black the patient’s condition would hardly 
be improved. All nature would be one level plane before the eyes. The 
tree could not be separated from the background of the sky. The line of 
the horizon would be imperceptible. Men and women would appear 
amalgamated into one unbroken surface, and neither motion nor distance 
would be discernible. The man to whom all hues resolved themselves 
into one or other of two colours might manage to guide himself by sight; 
but to perceive only one colour is equivalent to blindness. - 





GREAT travellers seem to penetrate the divine mystery. They get 
closer to God than other men. We who live in London and take our 
horse exercise in the Row are apt to forget the country and Him that 
made it. There is too much of man’s work about us, You come upon 
the Unmistakable Hand in forests and by mighty rivers. In an age of scep- 
ticism such as the present, when philosophers are found inveighing against 
the efficacy of prayer, and scientific men place themselves on an equality 


with the Apostles of old, it is consoling to hear Mr. Stanley, who dis- 
covered Livingstone, talk of our fellow countryman as one who “in his 
many wanderings had been touched by the hand of God.” This was 
said in a speech the other day at the Garrick Club, a: few of whose 
members entertained the famous press man at a little dinner in honour of 
himself, his mission, and his calling. 





IN my early days the stocks were regarded as a useful and wholesome 
mode of punishment for vagrancy and other offences. Some of the 
country justices are, I learn, reviving this old method for the benefit of 
drunkards. The effect, I hear, is good—even better than the press-pillory 
of Liverpool. There are other offences which deserve the public degrada- 
tion of the stocks—one in particular, namely, the vending of diseased 
meat. Magistrates do now and then leave out of their judgments the 
option of a fine ; they might, in special cases, take a lesson from the past, 
even so far back as Edward II. In the Latin records of that reign I find 
that on the 25th of July, 1320, William le Clerk, of Higham Ferrers, was 
brought before the Mayor’s Court charged with selling flesh-meat unfit 
for human food. The award of the magistrates was that Clerk should be 
put upon the pillory and the meat burnt beneath him. 





SEEING that we do punish persons who sell diseased meat, no matter 
how lightly, justice is unfairly dealt when the other vendors of poisonous 
food escape. The manufacturers of sweetmeats, for example. It has 
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been shown over and over again that, as a rule, cheap confectionery is 
poisonous. My young contemporary, the Pa// Madi, even goes so far 
as to suggest that Christina Edmunds proved her insanity by taking the 
trouble to poison sweetmeats which were already openly sold artistically 
coated with metallic lead. In 1851 the Zamce¢t commissioner exposed 
the whole system of British adulteration. Later on, Professor Gamgee, 
in the 147k Fournal, has done good service ; and now that gastronomy’: 
is represented by the Food Fournal, the Knife and Fork, Fin-Bec’s 
Year-book, and other publications, “ the agony of adulteration” ought to 


be “piled up” to such a height as to compel rigorous Governmental 
interference. 





THE “ fastest train in the world”—the 11.45 a.m. from Paddington— 
which does the first seventy-eight miles every day with clock-like 
exactness in eighty-seven minutes, and reaches Plymouth in six hours 
and a quarter, carries the great body of political theorists, in the 
second week in the present month, to the first Social Science Congress 
ever held in the big Western town. Physical science and sociology 
work together in the production of such a result as that accomplished 
in this marvellous speed of traffic. My good friend Dr. Johnson 
would have put no faith in a band of theorists who should consent 
to allow themselves to be wafted over the land at the rate of more than 
fifty miles an hour, and Oliver Goldsmith would have been delighted 
at the idea of it. I do not think it would have been possible to induce 
the excellent but ponderous lexicographer to betake himself to Ply- 
mouth for the sake of discussing the question of international arbitra- 
tion with these. political economists, but the author of “The Citizen of 
the World” would have gloried in those advanced speculations, and 
would have been among the most amiable and popular of the guests of 
the hospitable natives—half-Devon and half-Cornish—on the borders of 
the Sound. The world has been wont to look on with a mixture of 
tolerance and derision at the apostles of arbitration and universal peace ; 
but the time has perhaps come when the discussion of this subject will 
obtain for itself a hearing among even the most sceptical. While the 
gentlemen of the National Association for the Promotion of Social Science 
are endeavouring to arrive at an answer to the question, “ Can a Court 
of International Arbitration be formed with a view to avoid war? and, if 
so, in what way ?” Count Sclopis will be revelling in the half realisation 
of this dream of political philanthropists. A glowing message, almost as 
full of sanguine and etherealised imagery as a letter from Garibaldi or an 
oration by the late Joseph Mazzini, will probably arrive from the President 
of the Court at Geneva to the Chairman of the Section of Municipal Law 
at Plymouth, and the Section will vote in reply a delightful resolution 
touching the proceedings of the Court of Arbitration and the history of 
that wonderful Treaty of Washington. Most sincerely do I hope that 
neither Count Sclopis nor the Section of Municipal Law of the Social 
Science Congress will be disappointed. I have lived long enough to 
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mistrust the efficacy of war as the healer of wrongs or the final settler of 
quarrels, and if there is a streak to be seen in the sky—the token of a 
coming day of happier international relations—I shall be glad if these social 
philosophers will point it out to me. The remainder of the programme 
of the Plymouth Congress appears to me to be somewhat deficient in 
features of interest. I can look for not much benefit from a debate on 
the old question whether the punishment of crime should be deterrent or 
reformatory, and I do not believe the Section of Economy and Trade will 
throw any new light on the problem of direct and indirect taxation. 
From the Departments of Education and Health something useful in the 
shape of suggestions ought to come, which might render it desirable for 
the Chairmen of School Boards, of Boards of Guardians, and of Local 
Boards of Health to attend. If they have a weakness for the grandest 
and the most charming of English September scenery they will not regret 
a trip by the “fastest train in the world.” 





CHARLES LAMB was constitutionally susceptible of noises ; so are we 
all, more or less. “Elia” describes his fretfulness under the infliction of 
a carpenters hammer and the “measured malice of music.” Happily, 
Parliament has done something to rid us of the organ nuisance ; but 
Londoners suffer more and more every day from the cries of street 
hawkers. My friend Mr. Mayhew has I hope proved a benefactor to 
his neighbourhood by braving the licensed pest and meeting it boldly at 
the police court ; but we are not all so courageous as he. I am myself 
of a retiring disposition ; I would rather growl and stamp about in my 
room under the infliction of “ cats’ meat,” “scissors to grind,” “ fresh 
gathered strawberries,” “green peas eightpence per peck,” than go out- 
side and eject trespassers from my garden ; but Oh, for a legal hand to 
fall upon these disturbers of suburban peace! Noise is the great bane of 
London life ; it frets and worries many of us into premature graves. 
Asphalte pavements and tramway cars are modern blessings. May they 
go on increasing at forty times their present rate of development! The 
Metropolitan Railway directors ought to take a lesson from these 
advances in the march of quiet. I dare say thousands are influenced 
as I am against the Underground Railway. It is the noise, not the 
sulphur, that hurts me ;—not the noise of the train, but the fiendish 
banging of the doors and the impish yells of the newsboys. Imagine 
for a moment the fine tracery of the nervous structure, with its manifold 
tender fibres, being subject to a hundred shocks of door-banging on a 
short journey of half a dozen miles! Let the directors look to this. They 
will find it an important element in making or unmaking dividends. 





IF the day should ever come when this small island is found 
too narrow for agriculture, I trust that with that advanced economic 
condition of things will co-exist such marvellous and as yet uncon- 
ceived facilities of communication between one country and another as 
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will bring the great continents practically to our doors. For the 
Englishman’s nature—strait and sea-bound as is his home—pines year 
by year for the sight of corn-fields. Never a harvest comes round but 
a hundred incidents convince me of the deep, unquenchable interest of 
my countrymen in the natural history, the characteristics and vicissitudes 
of the crops that are gathered in at this season. The Cockney who runs 
down into Kent or Surrey on a Sunday excursion in July or August will 
not report very much of pastures and trees, but he will be learned in the 
aspects of wheat and barley for the remainder of the summer, and will 
speak of the continuous acres of whitening corn, of the density of the 
growth, of the depth of stalk, of the long lines of sheaves, with an 
enthusiasm not usual with him. It is the same with all of us. 
We visit dockyards and foundries, giant factories, great exhibitions of 
machinery, picture galleries and industrial shows—but almost every man 
and woman of us will acknowledge when the time comes round that 
few sights satisfy us like that of the flourishing corn-field, and we must 
be very young indeed if we have not to-day the impulse to grieve because 
another “ harvest is past” and another “summer is ended.” 








